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THE B1RM0NDSEY MURDER. 



■jtbttSt^oatl] side of the Thames, in the region of tan -pits and suburban gardens known »n 
^ecmaiidaey, ttiare Simula a new range of small hnnast, known aa Minver-pUce. Here, in ape 
( 'of these houses. No. 3, dwelt with his wife, for a short time antecedent to the f>th of August, 
^•niaoiiamai. Frederick George Manning. Manning's father was a sergeant in the Somerset 
' Hilttia, anil radded a long time in Taunton, where tie was for many years tha lessee of the 

Market t ol 1*. aad of several turnpikes in the town and neighbourhood and other parts of 

JkajvoseEshir^ He alga fur some years kept the Baar pubU^-bonse, Taunton, andwaa much 
r ««pected in every relation of life. He died about four or five years ago, leaving his widow 
.irid Frederick George Manning, his favourite surviving son, his representatives. The father 

M a larger portion of hie property tp the subject of this sketel 

children, and a share expectant — ■'-■"- ■' * 1 - - -* L - 

t Manning's first connexion with hie wife is involved in some obscurity. He was formerly 
Ip (he Samoa of the Great Western Railway Company, as guard, and there is no doubt was 
" — ''catsd in the extensive robberies which ware committed on that line. It will be ra- 
Jiat, in the short spice of a twelvemonth, bullion, in boxes, to the amount of 
s stolen from the train of which Manniug was guard. He was discharged from 
ny's asrylce, and wis not agiin beard of until the mall robbery took place, In 
st] ami, as no elue could be fuu.id to tha plunder from the up-mail, suspicion 

Ctely 'alighted upon Manning and his wife. Hera it should be observed, that Manning 
months before become landlord of the White Hart Inn, at Taunton, where for the 
Mrs. Manning appeared. Thay were b.ith taXeninto cujtody.and after undergoing 
were dismissed, in consequence of no property being round in their posses- 
ie time It was quite clear that the prisoners were connected with the 
', and participated in the plunder. Ij fait, K ijh tin gale, Voole's confederate, whilst 
" ™~ ' ir, assumed (he name of Manning. 

Irculatcd at Tannton with respect to the Mannings' connexion with Poole and 
. ghtingale (who were subsequently convicted before Lord Dcnman, at the spring aasixes at 
jteter,and sentenced to fifteen years' transportation), pro '-'ed so detrimental to the White 
lert, and they were L.iolced upon with such suspicion, that it was found necessary to 





dispose of the taurines?, Manning and his wife leaving Taunton and coming up 1 * to 
London, where, in a few weeks, they opened a beer- shop in the vicinity of the Hackney - 
road; but this lasted a very short time, and the place was abruptly closed up by 
Mrs. Manning absconding, taking with her the greater part of the property. This was 
done at the wish of the deceased, Patrick O'Connor, who had prepared a home for Airs. 
Manning at another part of the metropolis. Manning traced her, through the cabman who 
had driven her to O'Connor's house. They made up matters, and remained for some time 
in apartments, and eventually took possession of the house where the murder was after- 
wards committed. 

Maria Manning's maiden name was De Roux. She is a native of Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
and inherited some small patrimony from her parents, both of whom are deceased. About six 
years since she served in the family of Sir Lawrence Palk, at Haldon House, Devonshire, as 
' maid to Lady Palk; and while travelling to and fro with this family it is supposed she made 
the acquaintance of Manning, who was at that time a guard on the Great Western Railway. 
. At the decease of Lady Palk, in the year 1846, she obtained a situation as maid to Lady Blan- 
tyre, the second daughter of the Duchess of Sutherland. She came to reside with her lady- 
ship at Stafford House, in July, 1846, and accompanied her to Scotland in the autumn of the 
same year. While attending her ladyship on a brief continental tour, before proceeding to 
Scotland, she met with the deceased, O'Connor, who seems to have been struck with her ap- 
pearance and manners — so much so as to have offered her marriage. In the early part of tlie 
season 1847 she returned to town with Lady Blantyre, and it appears was frequently visited 
at Stafford House by both Manning and O'Connor, the latter of whom appeared to entertain 
a very warm affection for her. Manning, however, seems to have been the most favoured 
suitor, and on the 27th of May, 1847, she was married to him at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, 
After her marriage she accompanied Manning into Devonshire for a week or ten days ; and 
then, returning to Stafford House, went with Lady Blantyre to the Continent a second time, 
one motive for her doing so being, as it is alleged, the opportunity it afforded of arranging her 
own affairs abroad previously to settling down to married life in England. 

On her return from the Continent she went to reside with her husband in lodgings at 2, 
Church-street, Paddington, Manning still filling the situation of guard on the Great Western 
Railway. We should here state, that it is believed, Manning, in prosecuting his addresses, 
succeeded in persuading Maria De Roux that he was entitled to property under his mother's 
will, amounting to between £600 and £700. This was of course only a fiction ; but so deeply 
did he lay his schemes that he actually drew up a will, which has been found among the 
papers in his wife's possession, by which he bequeathed this property to his u very dear and 
beloved wife," to the exclusion of all other claimants, appointing her executor, conjointly 
with Henry Poole, recently convicted of the mail robberies on the Great Western Railway, 
who is one of the subscribing witnesses to the deed. There does not appear to be the least 
reason to believe that Manning had any property himself, but with the money he obtained 
from his wife, very shortly after their marriage, he took the public-house at Taunton. 

Patrick O'Connor, the wretched victim, first arrived in London from Ireland in 
February, 1832, or at least early in the spring of that year. He had a letter of in- 
troduction from his brother, now priest of the rich parish of Templemore, near Thurles, 
county of Tipperary, to a gentleman of influence, living at the time in chambers in the 
Temple. The gentleman in question is a native of Ireland, and a friend of the murdered 
man's brother, the Reverend Father O'Connor. The gentleman received O'Connor 
kindly for his reverend brother's sake, and asked him what were his views, and the nature 
of the situation he was seeking for. O'Connor said he wished to enter the police, and the 
gentleman, to forward his views, gave him a letter, to Mr. Mayne, one of the police commis- 
sioners. It is probable the letter was never delivered by O'Connor, for a few days after he 
had received it he changed his mind and said he would not become " a thief taker." 

In about six weeks after his first introduction he called on the gentleman, and, much to 
the latter's surprise, be produced a £50 note, and requested the gentleman to take care of it 
for him. The gentleman took charge of the note, and knowing O'Connor's poverty, eagerly 
enquired how he became possessed of it. The latter said his mother had sent him £15, with 
which he had purchased contraband tobacco and cigars, and trading surreptitiously in them, 
had amassed the amount of the £50 note. The gentleman at the time believed the story 
to be true, and as O'Connor was then endeavouring to obtain a situation in the Excise, 
he told him ironically that his practical knowledge of smuggling would, no doubt, if known ' 
to the Excise commissioners, prove a great recommendation in his favour. Before the close 
of the year 1832, Patrick O'Connor had placed in the gentleman's hands no less altogether 
than £184, £100 of which the gentleman invested in the funds at O'Connor's request. This 
rapid accumulation of money excited the gentleman's surprise, and almost his suspicions that 
everything was not right. In the winter 1832-33 O'Connor obtained, through the influence 
of the late* Bishop of Llandaff, we believe, the situation of tide-waiter in the port of London. 
In the meantime he had been, bit by bit, withdrawing from the gentleman's hands the £84- 
not invested, and got back the last of it to buy a bed, which he said he was obliged to take 
about with him from one ship to another in the Thames, in the discharge of his new duties. 

He had hardly been installed in his situation of tide-waiter, when he sent an attorney's 
letter to the gentleman, demanding payment of the whole sum of £184. The gentleman, 




had no acknowledgement from O'Connor that he had received back £84 of it ; and probabfr 
. legal proceedings would have been instituted, had not the gentleman, through his sottcit*f r 
who was a friend of the solicitor of O'Connor, proved the latter's dishonesty by means of die? 
gentleman's laundress, to whom O'Connor, on discovering that she was a widow, with * 
pension of £26 a year, and. earning in the Temple, as laundress to several legal gentlemen^ 
nearly £100 a year besides, made a proposal of marriagp, and sbpwed her one evening fifty 
pounds, which he said he had just received from her master, being, a portion of money Writr to* 

- him. (^Connor's solicitor, on hearing this, refused to have anything more to do with him, and 
the gentleman sold out stock to the amount of £100, and through his solicitor retunited 
O'Connor his money. The woman in question was a respectable Irishwoman, living rent free 
in the kitchens attached to the gentleman's chambers, receiving £15 a year -from Hum foe her 
services, arid it is more than probable she would have married O'Connor had she not dis- 
covered his ingratitude and want of probity. 

After this transaction the gentleman made inquiries as to O'Connor's method of raising; 
money, and he found that he had got introduced to the late Bishop of Llandaff, Mr. Darby,MJrV 
and other proselyting Protestants, and that he knew of the Bexley fund, impropriated to the 
. conversion of Roman Catholics, chiefly to the religion of the Established Church. To these 
gentlemen O'Connor represented himself as. one persecuted for his religions doubts by hi* 
■ brother, the Rev. Dr. (/Connor, and other Catholic clergymen ; and he also alleged, there not 
. . being the slightest ground for the truth of the allegation, that his brother had wronged ham 
. ., respecting money bequeathed to the family by the Misses Tobin, who had been nuns in the 
.. ancient Ursuline convent of Thurles. By these representations O'Connor insinuated himself 
into the good graces of the Bishop of Llandaff, Mr. Darby, Mr. Broderick, the grandson of the 
. then Archbishop of Cashel, the late Lady Osborne, mother of Mr. Bernal Osborne, the mem- 
. ber for Middlesex, and others, and obtained from them not only large sums of money, but 
. the situation that afterwards led to his connexion with the Customs as a gauger in the' Lon- 
don Docks. Promotion to the latter situation is understood to be owing' to the influence of 
Mr Sheil, when one of the commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, who was indebted for 
. . his ejection to represent Tipperary chiefly to the exertions of Dr. O'Connor, Father Laffenv 
Mr. P. Fogartv, and other friends of O'Connor. Patrick O'Connor appears to have been av 
. man who would do anything for money ; and it is more than probable, that a passion for the 
person of Mrs. Manning was not the main cause of his intimacy with her and her husband,, 
but rather that it was based on his being leagued with Manning in some money-getting; 
transactions and speculations. 

The circumstances under which O'Connor made the acquaintance of Maria de Roux are 
as follow : — 

In the early part of the year 1846, O'Connor, having obtained a fortnight's leave of abseaeey 

took it into his head to go to Boulogne. He embarked at London-Bridge wharf, on board. 

. one of the London and Boulogne boats, in which Maria de Roux was also a passenger, she 

being then on her way to join Lady Blantyre, on the Continent. In the t vening, after all the 

other passengers had retired to bed, O'Connor and Maria de Roux were left together in the 

- saloon cabin, and here their first intimacy commenced. She appears to have communicated 
. her name and the position she occupied to O'Connor without any reserve, for upon his return 

to England he mentioned the fact ot having met such a lady to his friends, and expressed 
fcis intention of calling upon her at Stafford House as soon as she returned from the Continen t - 
That he did so, and that a correspondence was kept up between the two parties for some time, 
. is also known, O'Connor having frequently spoken of visits he had made to Stafford House' 
and also exhibited letters received from Mara de Roux. One of these letters indi- 
. cated that she was expecting or desiring that O'Connor should make her his wife ; for she 
. asks him, u Of what good is it to continue "our correspondence ? Yon never speak of marriage." 
. Among his friends the deceased made no secret of his intimacy with Maria de Roux, but he 
never ted any of them to believe that he had any serious intention of marrying her. His 
object seemed rather to be, to make it appear that he had great influence over her, and that 
she was rery fond of him. On one occasion in company where O'Connor was, the conversa- 
, itiou turned upon the favourite actress, Madame Celeste, and a person present remarked on 
; the very engaging, effect which her peculiar accentuation had upon the audience. . O'Connor 
. remarked that he greatly admired it himself, and that her pronunciation of the English Ian- 
i g»&ge was very like that of " Manridhe Rhus," as he was accustomed to style Maria de Roux, 
Following np the observation, he remarked that she wrote as she spoke, and, producing a note, 
to handed it to a friend present, and requested her to read it aloud. . After perusing a few 
lines,, the lady saw that it was, in common parlance, a M love letter ;" and on making a remark 
. to that effect, O'Connor laughed, and appeared highly delighted that his ascendancy over 
. J^aria deRonx should be generally known. Whende Roux married Manning,, it is quite 
true that O'Connor addressed a letter to her, upbraiding htx with infidelity to him ; but hie 
. rYienda believe that this was sheer hypocrisy, and that he cared nothing whatever about the 
jmatter. " Manridhe Rhna," the name by which O'Connor always designated Mrs. Mannings 
». a Hibernian expression, signifying ** Red Marv." 

Th? following are copies of notes written by Mrs. Manning to Patrick O'Connor, on the 

two Wednesdays preceding the murder. They both, bear the Borough postmark,' and are 

. stamped as delivered respectively on the 1st and 8th August, as directed. The /letters, are 
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,t#>ptod t*0l*i*t<*titwmtim : fr will b«*eon that the first, sept aially ; hataays 4a» writer* im- 
- ^Mwttawwtedgtt <rf the English language. It m» tbusi~ 

"D*ab O'Conros : I shall be most happy to sec you tibia day tor my House to dinner at 
jy o'clock. Tours affection, Makia Mahking.— P. O'Connor, JGuager, London Dock. — 
.(Pal4)— Wednesday morning.** 

fttie net kjsewn<wbethar the decease&diaed with the Mannings on this day ; tot on the 
■W arn ing Wednesday he received the annexed note :— 

"Dbab COwnor: We shall be happy to see you to dine with us to-day, at half-past 5 
o'clock. Yoars affection, Maria Manning.—?. O'Connor, Onager, London Dock-— Wed- 
nesday morning. 1 * 

This note invited the deceased to dinner on the day preceding his murder. He did not 
dine mMinver-pJace on this day; buV accompanied by Mr. Walshe, want there at ft late 
Tien* in the evening, and left after having had his temples rubbed by Mm; Manning witfefeau 
•de Cologne, in consequence of his feeling- rather faint The Mannings did not ask CCeflbor 
to dine with them on the following day in the presence of Mr. Walshe ; they- were apparently 

• too 1 aftfiil mr that, and delayed inviting him until the following' morning, when * Mrs.' Man- 
aing wain wrote to him, at the London Dock*, a note which the unhappy man is- proved to 
have shown his friends 'Messrs. Keating and Graham, on meeting them on London Bridge* as 
he was ottrhis way to-be murdered. This note was of coarse destroyed by his assassins, as 
nothing luurbeen seen of it since. 

Patrick O'Connor was last seen alive en the night Of Thursday,' the ^th of August; 

as later as ten o'clock, smoking and in conversation with Mrs. Manning. On the 
•morning of Friday the deceased was absent from hie duty at the London Docks, and the 

day wore on without his coming. It was the same on Saturday. Sunday arid Monday lapsed, 
' and no tidings of him reached his friends; and on- Toesday minister apprehensions began to 
'"%e entertained respecting his fate. An acquaintance who hxdspoken tohim on London Bridge 

«tt the evening or Thursday, came forward and stated that he had told hhn he 'was on' his 

• way to Maoning's/hoase at ftermondsey ; and as his intimacy -with this family was well known, 
' jnqwhtiea-were instituted there by his sumvingreJativea and the police, who had been apprised 
" df Iris swspiciona absence. These inquiries were answered by Mrs. Manning with coolness and 

•composure, and conjecture was therefore completely at fault as to what had 'become of -the 
<sjnsaHBg man. 

Two days later, that is to say, on the 17th of August, the police, in the prosecution 

bQ tko i r qraeearcheg, returned to the house. "The nest was there; but the birds had fled." 

^afawsring and his wife had left in "hot haste," stripping the house of all its furniture, 

-*wMth was afterwards discovered to have teen sold u in a lump" to a neighbouring broker. 

"Qtauigthenedrty this circumstance in their suspicions, the-pciice effected: an entry upon <*the 

*<niemfeesj and explored the apartments and garden. Even this was in vain, until one of 

the officers, more sharp-sighted or better^mfbrmed on the subject than the others, thought 

he detected some trace of recent removal in one of the flagstones with which the tiack- 

kitchen was paved, and trying the mortar of the joints with his knife, found it to be fitrite 

soft. Upon this they proceeded to take up the hags and remove the earth • beneath ; when, 

in a square oblong hole filled np with' quicklime, they 'discovered the' ibody of O'Confaor, 

lying on its face, and with-itslegs trussed up to the haunches, to make it fit the receptacle. 

So rapidly 'bad the lime done its work in consuming the corpse, that its identity was only 

established by the remarkable and less perishable features of an extremely prominent chin 

*«ndaset of false teeth. This was on the Friday. On the Wednesday preceding, -Mrs. 

' Manning bod been interrogated wpon that very spot on the subject of O'Connor's absence ; 

and it is presumed the murder took place on the night of the Thursday preceding— that is 

fUJo-'sny, Ave clew days before. Yet all this while, ma she had no servant, she must have 'per- 

•Ibw*^; the -ordinary occupations of a household in this kitchen— a fact inferentiaJly proved 

" by thsystattwent of one of the wiineases~-tbat the. room -was very dean on the day the 

rwolite called l»v the first time to make inquiries after the ■ murdered man; and "ahe nfust 

rma*e cooked the food she ate, and perhaps consumed the -dbthes he wore; «attbe fire which 

^rwte- so close to the' body of the victim as .almost to be capable of imj^ajtmg warmth to 

^tote corpse. 

' • rThe house which has-been thescene of such a dreadful tragedy, andxrf which we give' the 

' ■fjnoundvplan on the opposite page, is one of anewlytfouiltand apparently respectably tenanted 

"iftWyconsisting of six rooms-rtwo kitchens on. the basement, wkh parlours, and a floor above 

^ffceio, and is approached from the street by a flight Of eeveral stone *tepe; It was taken 

hy the supposed murderers at Midsummer last. 

'■ HoW Patrick O'Connor was murdered is not known, further than the Act that he had 

seventeen wounds on the back of his bead* and a pistol bullet lodged in the skin over the 

right eye. It is possible that he was slain in a state of intoxication. . That he was an- ab- 

■' ntamums man in the matter of strong drink, is admitted by all his friends; but it 4s also 

- «stM«Uh«t he was Utterly in mortal fear of choleravand that be had been* seen drunk with 

ihttuadv or=port wine, which he had taken as a preventive of that disease. That ha may 

have been induced to partake of strong liquors, under the fear of cholera, is by no means 
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an improbable supposition, though the idea that stupefaction was caused by steeping his 
tobacco in laudanum is much more probable, seeing that the post mortem examination did 
not indicate the presence of opium in the stomach by the smell ; but, at all events, it is nearly 
certain that he was insensible when he was murdered, that he was in a recumbent position, 
very likely lying a-bed, and that he lay on his left side, with his face rather downwards. 
All the wounds on his head — which were sufficient to cause death, without going beyond 
them to look for another cause — were at the right side ; and the bullet, which may have been 
fired at him to finish the work begun with the blunt cutting instrument wherewith these 
fractures were effected, was found over the right eye, as if driven through the head from 
the rear. That this was the case, and that the projectile in question was propelled by an 
insufficient power, is obvious from the fact that the bullet lodged in the skin over the right 
eye. This would lead in some sort to the conclusion that it was fired from a badly-loaded air- 
gun, or with a small charge of gun-cotton from a common pistol or other fire-arm. The 
course of this wound, however, shows that it was not fatal ; and, the) efore, the murder must 
have been consummated with a heavy hammer or some similar instrument, for the back 
part of the skull was found entirely beaten in fragments into the brain by the violence of 
successive blows. 

From circumstances that have since transpired, very little doubt exists that the murder 
of O'Connor was premeditated for some time, and that the house in Minver-place was 
actually taken for that purpose. The Mannings, through their extravagance and dissipation, 
had got rid of nearly all their property, with the exception of the furniture, and their circum- 
stances became critical ; scarcely had they been a week in the house than suspicion was 
excited amongst the inhabitants of the neighbourhood by their extraordinary conduct 
They appeared, to use the words of the person who resides next door, " to be up all night ; 
there was nearly always a light burning; and there always appeared to be something 
mysterious going on." — Mr. O'Connor, the deceased, was frequently at the house, and his 
jocularity with Mrs. Manning was markedly observed by the persons residing in the 
houses on either side. He was almost always to be seen smoking, in the company of 
Manning, at the back- parlour window, and also in the small garden at the rear of the 
house. That a liaison had for some time existed between the deceased and Mrs. Manning, 
is quite certain ; and that Manning was aware of the fact is equally apparent, for as late 
as Thursday, the 9th of August, the day on which he was supposed to have been murdered, 
Manning and O'Connor were in the garden smoking together. The deceased seems to have 
been frequently cautioned by his friends to discontinue his visits to Mrs. Manning ; but he 
always observed in reply, that he did not fear any harm, as they were on the best terms, 
and he did not like to abandon an old companion. In order to show that the act was 
long premeditated, as far back as the 11th of July Manning went to the shop of Mr. 
Evans, ironmonger, in King William-steeet, City, to purchase a crow-bar, about 111b. 
weight, for, as he said, to lift heavy things up, " such as stones." It is pretty clear, from 
the appearance of the place where the body was concealed, that it had been some time 
before prepared, and an instrument of the kind would be necessary to raise up the stones , 
which are large Yorkshire flags. 

INQUEST ON THE BODY. 

The inquisition was taken, August 18, at the New Leather-market Tavern, New Weston 
street, Bermondaey, by Mr. Carter, one of the Coroners for Surrey, and a jury of thirteen 
of the most respectable tradesmen in the neighbourhood. Fourteen jurymen had been sworn, 
but Mr. J. Meade, a friend of deceased's, objected to one of them, viz. Mr. Coleman, builder 
and owner of the house in which the murdered body was found, on the ground that he 
would be required as a witness. The Coroner allowed the objection, and the name of Mr. 
Coleman was struck off the jury-list. 

The jury having been sworn, 

The Coroner said : Gentlemen, the first thing I shall have to call upon you to do is, to see 
the body, and then I shall call witnesses to identify it When the body is identified I caa 
give an order for interment, to be carried into effect, of course, only after the body has been 
examined by the medical gentleman that may be appointed to do so by this Court" 

The jury then went and- took a view of the body. It was still naked as it was found, the 
legs and thighs having been tied up to' the body with a new rope. Though but partially 
covered with lime, decomposition had rapidly set in, or, at any rate, there was extensive dis- 
colouration cf the face, neck, and thorax ; and it was only by the cam (deceased bad a re- 
markably thin and projecting one), and a set of false |eeth, that those best acquainted with 
deceased could identify the body. 

The first witness called and sworn was 

Mr. Pierce Walshe, who said : I have seen the body of a man at No. 3, Minver-place, Neir 
Weston-street, in the parish of Bermondaey, and I have not the slightest reasonable doubt as 
to the identity of that body. I recognise'it by its features; and the person to whom it be- 
longed was named Patrick O'Connor, who was a gauger in the London Docks. I think his. 



id at 21, GreenwDO 
iaver-plaoa, db We 

g.«^^-.^ — - ____, ,- —at night. We pertta.. 

... ji of Commercial-street, Whltachapel, after having been at No. 3, Minvar- plat* 

Ha wu then in a good state of health. 
The Inquest was then adjourned. 

The adjoo^edinqneet was .resumed on the 24th, wl.oa, amongaavaral other witneseee, the 
following wen examined? — 

Henry Barnes, police constable 256, K division, proceeded on Friday the 17th, in company 
with pdfce-canstable Barton, of the M di vision, to No. 3, Minver-plic*. New ffertoo-atreet, 
Betwrondsey, On arriving there, Barton unlocked the door of the baas* and went in. Bur- 
ton had the key hi hit ucsseseiorj. There waa no other peraon in our company. We looked 
in the front and baofcpailotir, and then iath-* — "-■•■■■'■— "-- •■ 



. .. I observed 

is atones, which induced na to takeout our knives and 
ton did the earn*. 



Jtchen waa Sagged out, 
try toe mortar. Ifcnnd 



.. „ - jh told Barton I should not ba satisfied n „._ 

two atonat were taken np ; and Barton went out and borrowed a shovel, a crowbar, and, • . 
boat-hook without a handle. We then prised np tha amiliest of the two stones t audi ran 
marked to Barton that the stone was never laid by a mason, because it had mortar all under 
it: it had a bed of mortar undsr it, instead of the mortar being merely round Iho edgea. Wo 
than removed the other stones, which had the same appearance. I took the shovel and re-. 
moved the mortar and earth, assisted by Burton, who used the crowbar. At about tha depth. ■ 
of twelve inches, I found a place or linen rag. It was about the size of both ray hanja. and i 
I bank it up and smelt It I remarked to Burton that it smelt very inuchasif it W.oelcsifleal 
to a dead body, and if we proceeded we should most likely find the body. We then continued .. 
the digging, when I aiw something else which I thought was another white rag. I took 
hoM«ritaiidsliookit,Kndesjd,"Hereiathfl toeofaman." Barton ni then about to leave 
for assistance, bat 1 said " Wait a moment," and I removed the earth and exposed the whole 
toot Barton then went to the station for some assistance, which came, and I dug on further 
un(H I came to the person's loins, and, with Assistance, we found the dead body of a man., 
there, lying on his lace. The body waa buried in unelacked lime, with the lega tied up round 
the haunches with stout cord I they were bent back. Before the body waa removed from the 
hots, Mr. Lockwood (the surgeon) caroe, and I saw him take from the mouth a nt of false . 
teeth, which he waahed in water, which we. had at hand. The body wsa. tlwo, taken out and 
rontoved into the front kitchen : it was quite naked. I should think it had been dead a, fiartr 
night, by the smell. The body waa boned in a coating of lima two inches thick, and there 
was about eighteen inches of earth above that. A Mr. Flynn woa brought Ssoia. tlie Gitv, 
and he Hentffled the body as being that of Mr. Patrick O'Connor. On. the morning of thia 
day week, previous to finding the Tibdy, I went to 21, Graawood-etiaM, Mil* Eiid-nied, and . 
waaahowBabaz, which waa laid to be Mr. O'Connor!*. The bojc was locked when vera, 
amfnedlt on the previous Monday. We then sealed it np, and wa found it scaled on the.. 
Friday morning. It was opened on the Monday by Mr. flynn. Ha forced it open. Tfcere 
was a cash box on the top of some papara, which wa* unlocked. Wo opened it, and them 
were three compart menu In it, bat there waa nothing in them. There, wars a quantity of < 
memoranda, I TJ'a, and Other papers, under one ofthc compartments. On Friday tha bene 
waa thoroughly searched, but nothing of consequence was found. A basket, full of d ttera, was. 

* ■—■-* ' "■- -"- nof old detea from Mrs. Manning, but none of recent data. 

" ' the 14th inst„ about half-past eight o'clock, la. 

dr. O'Connor coming to the police station, who*. 
1 deceased, Mr. Inspector Cowland directed ma 

- , _ ... .. .._. ,. I proceeded with Mr. Mesde and the other. twe 

gentlemen to No. 8, Minver-nlace, New Weston-ali'ict, sin, I iindiiy tin; bouse closed up,! 
went through the adjoining home, and got over the back n jll, «-iili t in-- intuition of siamiav- . 
lag the premises. During the time I was getting over the wall, Mr. Meade got the key of : 
the house, and opened the front door. I then, in companv with Mr. Meade and the two othes 
gentlemen, looked over tbe bouse. By the appearance I "thought the bouse had been loft In a 
very confused state. In tha front kitchen there wss a quantity of linen. In the back. 
kitchen, over the two atones where the deceased was -iib*.-.[ii,.'i!Ji f.mnd, a Large box or .port- 
manteau waa lying open. In and around .the box there was a quantity of female wearing 
apparel) also a railway guard's coat ; these things about covered the two stones. In eacbToC 
tha other rooms there were things strewed nboi.i. k- I ■ '.. r .,.; u .■ tin— v.-l.,!, 1 found, 

but 1 (band nothing which Mr, Meade and his friends supposed to belong to Mr. O'Connor.. 
At that time we had no suspicion that the body wa* there. Next morning a Mr. Bniobridge 
came and tried to unlock the door, but he did not succeed, as we had pat the latch-key, in the . 
previous night. Mr. Balubrldge than went to the station-house, and 1 followed biro, and at 
the station M wished to know the reaaon why we had gone to the house tha pravioa* night, 
and I heard him say that he had purchased the goods from Manning for £13, bat that hated.. 
not taken the railway cost and some other things away: the linen he suiiihehadriethingij)... 



id among them some of old dates from Mrs. 
Burton, iitli: Ou Tuesday night, the lit 
nee of three friends of tha deceased M <iV< 
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«k> with. He gave his name at the station, and said that Manning had just left his house. 
We then retained to the house and stopped there, and saw him take away the remainder of 
the goods, with the exception of the linen. Amongst the things which he took away was 
a shovel, which stood against the copper-hole — that was in the back kitchen. I handed that 
to Mr. Bainbridge myself. On the Friday I went to the house about twelve o'clock in the 
day-time, accompanied by Barnes, to make a full search. We went down into the back 
kitchen. I was standing on the nearest stone to the window, and I said to Barnes, u Here are 
two stoues which look fresh,'' and Barnes took his knife out of his pocket, and tried the sides 
of the two stones. He found the mortar soft, and it smelt sour, like fresh mortar. Barnes 
tried the joints of other stones, and found the mortar hard enough. We then proposed to 
take tiie stones with the soft mortar up. We received no information which caused us to do 
this. We removed two of the stones, which were together about five feet long and two feet 
wide. On removing them, Barnes drew my attention to the untradesmanlike way in which 
the atones had been laid, because there was mortar in the middle. On removing the mortar 
we found a very hard substance, and the earth appeared to have been trodden down. I eased 
the earth with the crow-bar, and Barnes shovelled it out. We proceeded a little way, when 
Barnes pulled out a piece of rag-, and after proceeding a little further, Barnes drew my atten- 
tion to the toe of the deceased. He then removed the remainder of the earth and exposed a 
portion of the foot of a person. The body could not have sustained any injury from the crow- 
bar. I then went and procured further assistance, and when I returned with Mr. Yates from 
the station, and Mr. Burton, both inspectors, I saw a portion of the flesh, but I could not say 
whether it was the back or loins. I then, by direction of Mr. Yates, went for the friends of a 
gentleman of the name of O'Connor, who was missing, of whom inquiries had been previ- 
ously made. I procured the assistance of Mr. Flynn and Mr. O'Connor, the brother of the 
• deceased, who returned with me. Upon my return the body was in the front kitchen — it was 
the body of a man. The body was covered with lime. I should think it was four feet deep 
where the head was lying. The body must have been there for some time. We found in the 
back bedroom a black satin stock, but it cannot be identified as belonging to the deceased. I 
found no stain of blood upon it We examined the rooms most minutely, but there were no 
stains of blood. There were marks on the ceiling of the back room, but I do not think they 
were caused by an v act of violence. Think they might have been occasioned bv the removal 
of a bedstead. We discovered no weapon of any kind about the house. We h*d not been 
engaged in excavation more than ten minutes when we discovered the deceased's toe, No 
person had intimated to us a knowledge of where the deceased was. 

Samuel Lockwood, surgeon, deposed : Am not at present practising my profession. I was 
in the neighbourhood of New Weston-street on Friday last, and some information I then 
received caused me to go to No. 3, Minver-place, about naif-past one o'clock p.m. I saw two 
policemen at the door, and on my announcing myself as a surgeon, they admitted me. I 
went down steps into the back kitchen, and there found that the slabs had been removed, 
and that digging was going on. I saw the feet of a person exposed in n hole, the body being 
yet buried in the earth. The earth was then removed, and 1 noticed that the legs were bent 
backwards against the haunches, and firmly tied there, which gave rise to the exposure of 
the toe. The head was considerably lower buried than the feet. I assisted in removing the 
dirt very carefully, being afraid that some injury might be done to the head of the body by 
the shovel. When we got to the head, I found a very extensive fracture on the superior part 
of the head, rather behind. It was large enough for me to introduce my two fingers into it, 
I had seen the placards stating that a person was xissing, who wore a set of f.ilse teeth; 
and the circumstance being alluded to at this time, I removed the dirt from the head and 
face partially, to feel if there were any teeth in the mouth. 1 found a full set of false teeth 
in the person's mouth, and I delivered them up to Mr. Slow, the summoning officer, after 
washing them. The body was raised shortly afterwards in my presence, and carried into the 
front kitchen. I noticed a considerable quantity of lime round about the body attached to it. 
The body was blue and in a state of decomposition. On examining the body after it was 
raised, and in the presence of Mr. Odting, I found another fracture at the back of the head, on 
the right side. Mr. Odlingalso called my attention to a prominence— a small hard Jump- 
over the right eye-brow. There was no external wound there j and on my cutting down 
upon the prominence, I extracted from it a rather large leaden slug or bullet, weighing nearly 
three drachma. No weapon that might have discharged such a bullet was found on the 
premises to my knowledge. 

Mr. George Odling was called and examined by the Coroner: I reside at No. 159, High- 
street, Borough, and am divisional surgeon to the M division of Metropolitan Police. I was 
sent for about three o'clock on Friday last, by the police, to proceed to No. 3, Minver-place. 
There I saw the dead body of a man, lying on his face, with his legs tied back, in a hole in 
the back kitchen. The legs were in a reflex position, and the body was covered with lime- 
that is to say, the surface of the body had lime adhering to it. I examined the body in part 
. as it lay, ana I discovered that the head was iractured. The body was eventually removed 
into the front kitchen, where I made a further examination, and discovered a foreign body or 
substance under the integuments over the right eye. That substance was loose, and I could 
move it* I pointed it out to Mr. Lockwood, who has been examined to-day, and he with a 
lancet then extracted the substance, which turned out to be a leaden bullet* At that time I 
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did not make any further examination of the bead ; and beyond the fracture and the 
bullet I did not discover any other injury to the body likely to have caused death. I have 
since made a post mortem examination, assisted by Mr. Lockwood. Before doing so we exr T 
amined the body externally, and found no other injuries except those which I have already 
mentioned. I opened the head and abdomen, but not the chest, because I did not think it 
necessary, as there was no wound externally, and the other injuries,, which were apparent, 
were sufficient to have destroyed life. The bead was first opened. I removed the- greater 
portion of the hair, and, having done so, examined the head externally. The scalpex- 
hibited as many as eighteen wounds, many severe and deep— some deeper than others. They 
were on the right side, on the top, and at the back of the head. These appeared to have 
been, for the most part, but not all, inflicted by a blunt instrument, for the bone was not cut, 
as would have been the case if it had been a sharp instrument. They might have been pro- 
duced by the. back or sharp part of a hammer, about an inch and a half wide, such as a brick- 
layer's hammer, without a division. Finding so many injuries to the scalp, I reflected it, and, 
of course, thereby exposed the bone, and found the cranium fractured and separated into many 
pieces, some of which I now produce to the jury. They are sixteen in number, and formed 
part of the cranium of the deceased. There were many more pieces uncollected, which I 
might have taken, with fissures or cracks. 

The Coroner : Can you, in consequence of the cranium being destroyed in the manner you 
have described, account for the fact of the bullet being found between the cranium and the 
scalp? — Witness : No. The injuries .to the cranium and scalp clearly could not have been 
done by the bullet. There was, however, an internal opening within about half an inch from 
the precise spot where the bullet was found lodged. 

The Coroner : Can you form any conclusion as to how the bullet came in the position in 
which you found it ?— Witness ; It is impossible to say, but I should think it came from some 
of the fractures which were apparent at the back of the head. 

The Coroner : And in consequence of those extensive fractures you could not detect where 
the bullet had entered ? — Witness : No, I could not. There was one part of the surface which 
had a- dark appearance, such as gunpowder would make. 

Mr. William Massey was next sworn. He said: I am a medical student, and reside at 
Swarkestone, a village in Derbyshire. I formerly lodged at No. 3, Jiinver-place. I left 
there a month ago last Saturday. I had lodged -there nine or ten weeks previously. 
Frederick George Manning and Maria his wife were my landlord and landlady. There was 
no other member of the family. Maria's Manning's maiden name was. Maria- de Roux. I: 
ascertained this from seeing marks on certain linen articles in my rooms. I took my meals 
with Mr. and Mrs. Manning frequently while I lived there. They kept no domestic servant, 
but engaged a person occasionally to clean the rooms. I .have seen Mr. O'Connor there. I 
was introduced to him by Manning. During the tune I lodged there, I think Mr. O'Connor 
dined three times with Mr. and Mrs. Manning. He appeared to be on friendly terms with them. 
I visited Mr. O'Connor at his own lodgings twice in company with Mr. and Mrs. Manning. 
I never observed any improper degree of familiarity between Mr. O'Connor and Mrs. Manning. 
I should say they appeared very friendly together, but I had .no idea there was anything . 
wrong going on between them. 

Coroner: Did you ever hear the. Mannings speak of the circumstances of the deceased 
man? — Witness" Yes, frequently. I have heard both of them speak of him as a man of 
property— as being worth £20,000. 

Coroner: Have you ever had any conversation with Mr. Manning in reference to the de- 
ceased O'Connor?— Witness: Yes; I have conversed with Manning, and also with his wife, 
in reference to Mr. O'Connor. 

Coroner: -Tell the Court what passed.— Witness : Well, one night about eight o'clock, 
when I came home to Minver-place, I found Manning sitting in my room. I sat down with 
him, and bad a pipe and some half-and-half, and in the course of conversation he asked me 
what drug would be most likely to produce stupefaction, or partial intoxication, so as to 
"cause a person to put his. hand to paper." He said his wife had been to the Docks and 
seen Mr. O'Connor m a state of intoxication, and that he had taken her home to his lodgings 
and shown her his will, in which he had made over all, or a considerable portion of his pro- 
perty to her. : Mrs. Manning was in my room when he said this. Previous to this conversa- 
tion about the will, Manning asked me-— I believe I had been reading a medical work — 
which part of the skull was the most dangerous to injure. 

A Juror : Did you inform him ? — Witness : Yes ; I think I told him. that behind the ear 
was the most vulnerable point. Upon another occasion our conversation turned upon Rush, 
and. he asked me whether I thought a murderer went to heaven. I replied u No," and. 
quoted a text of Scripture to that elect. Manning proposed getting O'Connor to his house, 
and said to me and his wife, " Frighten him well, when he comes, about the cholera, and 
persuade him to take much brandy." This was on tho same occasion as when the will was 
mentioned. 

Coroner: Did he ask you to bring him to the house?— The witness: Mr. O'Connor 
had been very kind to me and my brother at the Docks, and I certainly had invited him 
myself to come and dine with us at Manning's, but I believed Manning to have addressed 
the remark, " Get him (O'Connor) to come here," to his own wife, and to have intended the 
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other part, " and persuade him to drink large quantities of brandy when he comes, and. 
frighten him well about the cholera," for me as well as for his wife, perhaps. He hinted aboeft 
patting some stupifying drink into the brandy. 

Gofoner: Did you ever see any weapons in the house?— Witness: No; but f rciooBflfl ' 
Manning asking me this question, " Hare you ever had, or fired off, an air-gun ;" and-wfe*$" 
sort of a weapon it was? I said I had not had one, but I had seen one fired off in 
experiments on natural philosophy that I had attended. He*asked me if it made any 
I told him I thought not ; but it was some years since I had seen the experiment. 

A Juror : Did he ever ask you to proeure him any drugs?*- Witness : Never. 

Coroner: You said he asked you what were the most stupifying drugs?— Witness* Yesy 




te-get 

house ; and so did his wife also. I asked him for my bilk and they would hardly ever give it- 
me. It was sent home to my parents with an overcharge) and I told them not -to pay it* I«.* 
afterwards obtained a proper bill, with a reduction. I left town a fortnight ago last Mondays - 
and for eight days before that I had been living at Mr. Bainbridge's, the broker. 

Other witnesses having proved the purchase of some lime* and -also of a shovel, the inquestV . 
was again adjourned; and after a lengthened investigation, on the 36th of August* th£~- 
jury returned a verdict, "That the deceased was Patrick O'Connor, and that 4^ had beem 
wilfully murdered by Frederick George Manning and Maria his wife. ' 



» 



PURSUIT AND CAPTURE OF THBv MURDERERS, 

It having been suspected that the Mannings were endeavouring to leave England in the 
Victoria, a vessel bound for New York, application was made. to the authorities of; the. » 
dockyard at Portsmouth, and Admiral Capel forthwith ordered the Fire Queen, Government: 
steamer, to get up her steam and proceed in- chase of the. Victoria* The vessel left Gespstfc 
at half-past eight p.m., and continued stem chase, hailing every light they ,saw. AsV. 
length they observed a large ship, and after chasing her .for. about five miles the Fix* Qnm m, . • 
came alongside, but only to the disappointment of the offioers,far the .vessel turned out tab* , . 
a Russian man-of-war. The Fire Quern then, at two o'clock on Tuesday morning, hailed a ..■ 
ship about ten miles this side of St. Catherine's, and she turned oat to be the Victoria t .. 
they made fr&ignal for her to stop, as they wanted to board her. The Victoria hove to».antV ,-• 
Captain Huntley, of the Fire .Que**, Langley, Thorntoavand a loealomeer named Xeggnst* ^ 
went on board. They had a private interview with the captain, and he informed the officer*. •. 
that there were two persons on board named Mannings hot he did>not know who they i were*; . 
After about one hour and a half search they found tip berth, in which were two female* i 
sleeping, and were at once convinced that they were not the. person* they were insestefiki 
of. There were upwards of 270 emigrants on board* . The Ftr§ Qaten, then returned, to* 
Gosport. 

APPREHENSION OF MARIA .VA^NINQ. 

Maria Manning wasarrested in Edinburgh, with a large amount of property belonging to tin* , 
deceased, O'Connor, in her possession. On leaving Minver-placo, she took in thecal) with kev 
three large hexes and a carpet bag. She first directed the eabman to»drive -to the; Londeaw 
Bridge station of the South-Eastern Railway ; having ai rived there, she desired him to t«U 
a porter belonging to the railway, whom she requested to obtain some tacks iavosder to fasten* 
some direction-cards (which in toe course of the journey she had purchased, and oft which 
she bad written the assumed name of " Mrs. Smith")' upon her boxes* This was. dene as- . 
directed, and two of the boxes, by the woman's desire, were conveyed into the luggage-ofiiov . 
with directions that they were to be taken care of -until called for. ' The; woman theart* ^ 
entered the cab and was driven to the London and North- Western Railway station,, were., 
she alighted. 

These circumstances having been communicated to Mr. Barnes, the*s»per»terjdent of rtha 
detective poMce, that officer, at an early hour on Monday morning, the 20th of August, pro* . 
ceeded to the terminus of the South-Eastern Railway, where he fortunately found the bpxesu . 
exactly as described, no inquiry having been mad* for them since they were deposited, en^the 
Monday week previously. The suspicions entertained by Mr. Haynes now ripened intobeer- 
tsinties, and he at once sought an interview with the secretary to the company, to whom he ~ 
explained the whole matter, and urged the necessity of examining the contents .of the 
boxes. Mr. Hsrbert conferred with two or three of the directors who happened to beat the. 
station, and the Commissioners of Police having backed Mr. Ha jnes's application by a request 
to the same effect, the boxes were conveved to the secretary's office, and there forced open. Toe. . , . 
first glance, at each disclosed a quantity of female wearing-apparel, which, upon examination, 
proved to be marked with the name of " Maria Roux," the maiden name of Mrs. Manraag., 
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;<gfc fetter examination discovered a-miantity of articles belonging to -the deceased, Patrick 
<jTCoe«or, and several le*W» to murderess. 

I <Mr. Heyne* proceed to. the I*>o>loa and hTorth- Western station, with the view of tracing 
Maria Manning. His inquiries here were fortunately most successful. Jn brie^ we may state 
.-41m* he ascertained that a female passenger, whose luggage w£9 marked with' the name 1 of 
. alknitn, had left the Euston station, on the morning of Inesday, the.lith of August, by the v h. 
16m* *J& train, having, booked hex place through to Edinburgh, '{here could be no longer 
►any doubt as to • the direction the suspected woman had tafcen, and Mr. Haynes, at $n 
. jninotes to one o'clock, telegraphed through to Edinburgh direct* addressing the superintendent 
•*f the oifcy police, and informing him of the circumstances above detailed, with a full descrip- 
tion of the suspected party. Mr. Haynes had scarcely arrived at Scotland-yard on his return 
when a messenger from the (telegraph office reached there, bearing intelligence that Maria 

■ Manning had been arrested by. Mr. Moxhay, the chief officer of the Edinburgh constabulary, 
upon the information forwanleq by Mr. Haynes. The activity displayed by this officer may 

: .-fee judged of. from the mot that scarcely an hour elapsed between the message being sent and 

the reply .oouununicating the intelligence of the woman's arrest. At a later hour on Tuesday 

^evening another telegraphic message wae received from Edinburgh, communicating the result 

«<ef the search made of the prisoners person and 4ugg«ge, from which it appears that the fbl- 

•itjMring property was found upon her :— 73 sovereigns in gold, one £50 note, and six £10 notes, 

o five of these latter bearing the numbarf advertised as having been paid to Manning on 3a- 

• turday, the 11th of August, on the presentation of one- of the deceased's checks. In addition 

. to this money, there ware also found in the woman's possession all the missing scrip of the 

•tenure and Meuse and Boulogneand Amiens Railways, known to have been in the possession of 

deceased, and some articles of wearing-apparel belonging to him. 

The particulars of Mm Manning's arrest are as follow :— It appears that the prisoner ar- 
•aved in Edinburgh on the 15th or 16th of August, from Newcastle, and took lodgings with a 
i woman of the name of Mrs. Hawat, in Haddingtoa-place. She assumed the name of M Mrs. 
-Smith," On the Friday she made a small purchase at the shop of a draper in the High- 
« street, and, in the course of con venation, she asked the shopman if he would acquaint lier 
with the name of some respectable sharebroker in Edinburgh. He accordingly directed her 
lb the office of Messrs. Hughson and Dobson, sharebsokers, Boyal Exchange. She did not 

< immediately call upon those gentlemen, but reserved her visit to the following day. On call- 
ing on Saturday, she had a conversation with one, and subsequently with both the partners. 
She represented to them that she had dealt hi Spanish bonds, and that she held at present 
■some shares in the Amiens and Boulogne Railway, and also, in the Sambre and Meuse Sail- 
way, which she said she would dispose of if jhe could do so to any advantage. Messrs. Hufeh- 
aon and Dobson informed, her that foreign stock was not much dealt ia about Edinburgh-lint 
added that they had no doubt they comld negotiate the sale of the stock through theurLon- 
. /don agent She also informed them that she had in her possession from £300 to £6Qt> in 
mosey, which she was much inclined to invest in Bail way preference stock ; and, in almdjng 
to this matter, she expressed an anxiety to know if the dividends would be payable abrqad. 
•Messrs* Hughson and Dobson gave her every information on this subject, and at the same 
time told her, in the most friendly manner, that it was unsafe for her to travel with so much 
anoney about her, and that it would be better, in the meantime, for her to lodge it in some of 

• 'the banks, 'from which she ooulddraw it, with interest, when she met with an investment 

that should come up to her expectations. To this she replied, in a slightly foreign accent, 

-and pointing at the same time to her- breast, " I keep it here, where it's quite safe/' In the 

■ -course of the conversation, she further stated that she had come to Edinburgh within the last 

. Jew weeks; that ahe was highly pleased with the city as a place of residence j and that she 

■ -bad enjoyed with great aest the sea-bathing at the neighbouring town of Portobello. She also 

■ ■represented. that her. father, to whom she gave the name of. Robertson, reajded in Glasgow, 

-and that he had done a great deal of jboainesfi, as well as lost a great deal of money, In rail- 

- way shares. During the conversation .she exhibited much animation, and a great flow of 
spirit*. It was ultimately brought to a close by her handing Messrs. Hughson and Dobson a 
scrip certificate, representing a certain number of shares in the Huntingdon, St. Ives, and 
Wisbeach Railway Company, upon which, it appeared, that £1 per share had been returned ; 
and on her expncssing a Assure to iearu if any further return was to be made upon these shares, 
Meoam Hughson end Dobson undertook to correspond with their agent in London, and to 

-give her information en the subject in the course of a day or 'two. Sue accordingly left the 
scrip certificate, on receiving a flecejpt for it j and before leaving she left them a note of her 

.address. 

■ On Monday she again called at the office of Messrs. Hughson and Dohson. The latter of 
these gentlemen only happened to be in the office at the time. After a few minutes conver- 

' metion, she stated that site wished to have the scrip certificate of the Huntingdon, St. Ives, 
. -and Wisbeach Railway Company bock again. .Shedidnct assign any reason for this; but 

■ : - she subsequently declared that it was either her intention to go that afternoon, or next morn- 
* tog, to Newcastle, to see her mother, who, she alleged, was unwell, and, with a smile, she said 

'"ofoourse, * .... ■ . .. - 
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in lieu of it on the Saturday. Before going away the wished also to get back the nana aa 
. address which she had left on her first visit This, however, was not at hand at the time, at 
very fortunately, too, as it subsequently was the means of tracing her out, and leading to hi 
capture so promptly. 

On Tuesday morning, Messrs. Hughson and Dobson received a printed letter, acquaintix 

them that certain shares in some foreign railways had been stolen in London, and cautionk 

them against hnving dealings in regard to them. This immediately excited their suspicions as I 

. their fair visitant, and, after weighing and deliberating upon the matter, they became more an 

more convinced that ** Mrs. Smith" must, in s-ime way or other, have been connected with tl 

nefarious transaction alluded to. Without a moment's delay. Mr. Dobson proceeded to tl 

police office, and acquainted Mr. Moxhay, the superintendent, with the suspicions entertaine 

by himself and his partner, Mr. Hughson. Mr. Moxhay consulted a description be had n 

. ceived of the person of Mrs. Manning, as well as that given in the London papers, and he x 

once became convinced, like Messrs. Hughson and Dobson, that M Mrs. Smith" was in realil 

Mrs. Manning. As a train was just about this time to start for Newcastle, they {fapceede 

j in the first instance, to the station of the North British Railway Company, where M 

> Dobson, in company with Mr. Moxhay, personally inspected the passengers in all the ca 

; riages, but without discovering " Mrs. Smith." From thence they instantly went to tl 

j . house of Mrs. Hewat, where " Mrs. Smith" had stated that she lodged ; Mr. Dobson, havinj 

i luckily, before calling upon Mr. Moxhay, found die piece of paper on which the address < 

I " Mrs. Smith" had been written. On arriving at the house of Mrs. Hewat, Mr. Moxhr 

i and a criminal officer who accompanied him, knocked at the door, and asked if a " Mr 

Smith" resided within, when they were answered in 'he affirmative, and were shown into hi 
room, followed by Mr. Dobson. 'Mr. Moxhay appealed to Mr. Dobson if this was the woma 
that wished to dispose of certain railway stock to him, when that gentleman immediate! 
answered in the affirmative. Mr. Moxhay then acquainted " Mrs Smith" with the crimi 
of which she was ch-.rged. She made no answer. She was evidently, however, in a state < 
some excitement, but not at all equal to what might be expected from a party in her posi 
. tion. Her face became deadly pale, and she bit her lip and showed other symptoms < 
. uneasiness. 

Her luggage, consisting of two boxes and a carpet-bag, was then ex trained by Mi 

Moxhay and the criminal officer, when the most undoubted evidence was obtained th* 

the prisoner was no other than Mrs. Manning, and that she had in her possession tfc 

\ greater part of the property said to have been stolen from the house of Patrick O'Conno 

' who was so brutally murdered in London. The prisoner asked permission to retire inl 

an adjoining apartment for a few minutes; but this being refused, she consoled herself fc 

taking a glass of wine, and she repeated the draught more than once during the time thi 

the examination of her baggage was going on. The wine inspired her with renewed coi 

; fidence, and in a short time all her coolness and self-poflsession had returned. Si e wj 

conveyed from her lodgings to the police-office in a cab ; after which, intimation was aei 

" to London, by telegraph, of her apprehension. 

On Wednesday morning Maria Manning was placed at the bar of the Edinburgh police 
court, according to the usual form observed in ail such cases. 

She walked into the dock with a firm, unfaltering step ; and, during the whole time si 
was at the bar, her countenance did not betoken the slightest symptom of agitation or alarn 
; Ever since her apprehension, indeed, she has conducted herself in a manner that shows she 
!. determined to brave all consequences, and not to give the slightest hint or indication thi 
' may, at a future period, tell against herself or her alleged husband and confederate in tfa 
' murder. She was very neatly dressed ; and, from her easy and graceful manner, she 
evidently a person who has mixed a good deal in society. She is not, however, by anv meat 
what may be styled beautiful, as some of the papers have asserted. There is a kii»d of doggc 
expression about her face, which, when conjoined with the bold and somewhat caUoi 
manner at the bar of the police-court, and during the reading of the very serious charg 
against her led not a few of the on-lookers to say that she was just such a woma 
as could assist in the devising and carrying out such a deed as that in which, she 
implicated. 

Mr. Moxhay read the charge a?aiost her, which was in the shape of a petition at his ow 
instance, and was as follows <— " The petition of Richard John Moxhay, superintendent < 
police, and procurator-fiscal of court for the public interest, humbly showeth— That your p 
titioner has been credibly informed that Maria Roox, or Reu, or Rieux, or Manning, at pn 
lent in custody, has been guilty, actor or act in j art, of the crime of murder ; as also of tl 
crime of theft ; in so far as, upon the 9th of August, 1849, or about that time, the said accuse 
did, within the house situated in Minver-place, New Weston -street, parish of Bermondsty, i 
or near London, then occupied by Frederick George Manning, wickedly and feloniously attax 
and assault Patrick O'Connor, residing in Greenwood-street, Mile-end, in or near London, an 
did discharge a pistol or other fire-arm, loaded with gunpowder and a leaden bullet, at tl 
aald Patrick O'Connor, whereby the said bullet penetrated and was lodged in his head ; an 
also did with a hammer, or other lethal weapon to the petitioner unknown, strike him one < 
more blows on or near his head, by all which, or part thereof, he was mortally wounded, an 
died soon thereafter, and was thus killed by the said Maria Roux, or Reu, or Rieux, or Mac 
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ning ; like as (2nd) upon the 10th day of August, 1849, or about that time, the said accused 
did wickedly aod feloniously steal, and theftuously take aw*y from the house situated in 
Greenwood-street aforesaid, lately before occupied by the said Patrick O'Connor, scrip of the 
Boulogne and Amiens Railway, of the following numbers: — 18,665, 48,666, 48,667, 48,668, 
48,669, 48,670, 48,671, 48,672, 48,673, and 48,674; and scrip of the Sambre and Meuse Rail- 
way, of the following numbers :— 6460, 6461, 6462, 6463, 6464, 6465, 6466,6467,6468, 
and 6469 ; the property of the representatives or representative of the said Patrick O'Connor, 
whose name or names is or are to the petitioner unknown." 

Sheriff Arkley, who was the presiding judge, said : Mrs. Manning, this a very serious charge 
against you, and it is my duty to tell you that it is not necessary that you should say any- 
thing, unless you please. 

Toe prisoner, in a low but distinct voice, said, " I have nothing to say." 

She was then removed from the dock to be sent to London, in the afternoon, by the Cale- 
donian and North- Western Railways. 

On her arrival on the Friday morning, she was taken to the 8outhwark Police Station. Im 
the oouise of the morning she was brought before the magistrate at the Southwark Police 
Court, and, after a preliminary investigation of the circumstances, committed to Homemon- 
ger-lane GaoL 

APPREHENSION OF MANNING, 

The prevailing impression on the public 'mind was that M waring had made3» escape te 
the Channel Islands, and was concealed there, and these are the <arcumstances»w*rich lad to 
that conclusion : — First, he was known to have gone there on a <ftrmer occasion <*feftn It was 
advisable to be out of the way; secondly, Mr. Bainbridge, the-tamker whobom^tlstfftttni- 
niUire, states that he slept at his house on Tuesday, August 14th, that-mutt nni^rlmns 

. 'greatly alarmed at the window-blinds being pulled up, because, a* h»eaio% he hacksMflM$Wll 
falling due that day, and that he left suddenly in a cab. Tnirdly, t&64atoaatr*awto£DJu&i 

-from Mr. Bainbridge's house states that he set him down at the SeatlfrWestsni Sftrtintt; *Jhat 

he was directed by him to drive there by back streets aad a efesnitoos route, na tHfl -theft he 

gorged him to be quick, or he (Manning) would be too late, Lastly, nr usIHii kil'HS— mrica- 

T ^Uon w*» received from the Channel Islands, stating that aygimg'w«eWff-hadieusg(iJseUWm 

*t*ilB>4i*ard the steamboat going thither, she not knowing of -the ; murder rtthsrtfMe, jfcjd* that 

&brtn* gone on to Jersey, while she landed at Guernsey. 
iAHttftmng arrived at Southampton about two o'clock oh Wednesday»the If lli^wgiist^sad 

^farit up his quarters at the Oxford Arm* Inn, near the railway tarmrn*. fBa***mmmHfaA 
the whole afternoon, and at midnight 4cft for Jersey by the &outIi*Wsjwili Wm&mf&tet 

. Company's mail ship the Despatch. 
" During thewoyage he appeared on deck very little, corm^ringhfiaself to the ftiieiihiBji asul 
: drmkii g brandy* Immoderately. On reaching Jersey he dJessubailteiT; and, in iiumpiijiwiilh 
-a'Jellow-pas>enfer named Turk, with whom he had contrived to. sempe acoeMdntauuii/ieteuli d 

^4tio4fee<town of St. Helier's. Arriving at the Navy Arnislimy tteas'the liavboor, J iiiiM k ii l 
tutatne heme vend, with Mr. Turk, applied for theuaual accommodaiioiL' ^tHis^istJ^the 
r 4aWl«cryy Ivppeaed to have only one double-bedded room disengaged; and* M i in ises W w i it 

ihaviag fceen<ufered to the two applicants, was accepte d M is miniff ayeahMg to^gsy^per 

-wm&«*teti*erm*->6WteK>om. OnThweday bewent^tte-etefl^ 

' >^S Wattes* hgdeacf ibfrd it - Be returned home 1a lfce*e*wte *& pm to*i t*M t mk . the 

■4*litttW-a^W4fla^Uiry,-sub«equently joining tb**xqmmlti^ 

^JimW**Mi iWKtliWHin lilifti all who came into thtftftom. T h e ro^ e ^ aie sji i H s ittJ about him 
*hbfrma»*#lei& Areffonble to the lattdtotdVaad'was even IfrWttit dfryifae^wmpany. He 
"Was peJ^eutoly - q s tflfta iattff- in: his -maimer, and frequently got inta altercation with the 
parties to whom he adafrtsssWebstf w elians, Mr. Turk, the individual whaaccompanied him to 
the Navy Arms Inn, among the rest. During Saturday,: Manning went out as usual, return- 
ing in the evening to the Navy Arms; and on the following morning he asked the landlord 
where he c<>uld go to church. In the course of the day he had a great deal of conversation 
with Mr. Berry, felling hkn that he had lest all his money in the French revolution, and that 
he must go to Paris to settle bis affairs. He inquired what it would cost to go to Granville, 
the opposite \ oit on the French coast, and upon ascertaining that he could go for about 20s., 
he expressed an intention of doing so, and begged that Mr. Berry, who, we should add, is a 
seafaring man, would accompany him as interpreter. Mr. Berry declined, and advised Man- 
nine, if he wanted to go to Paris, to return to London and go by the usual route to that 
capital, to which he seemed to accede, desiring to be called in time for the packet leaving 
Jersey on the folio wii g morning. He was roused, but declined to get up, and Mr. Turk 
having left Jeisey on this day, Manning remained the occupant of the double-bedded room 
alone. He seldom dined at home, but took two or three meals a day in the house, and 
alwaj s ate most voraciously— to use the landlord's own words, " as much as three ordi- 
narynien." 

On the Sunday evening, Manning entered the parlour of the Bath Hotel, kept by Mr. 
Seward, one of the most respectable hostelries at St. Helier's, and joined in conversation with 
several tradetmtn there assembled. The same overbearing manner which had rendered hi* 
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company so disagreeable at the Navy Arms, distinguished him here. In the coarse of the 
evening he complained bitterly of the difficulty -of obtaining good living in Jersey, and saidL 
he^hadhladbutonegooddinner'Siiicehebadbfeen on the island; and that .was off a conga*-, 
eeh- He added that he ought not to feel surprised, for befere he left town his, brother clenfcp. 
had said to him* -with an oath, u Fred* my>boyv>you'U And the Jersey people a set of humbugatf ' 
Ttib soperoiHeus tone the4elrom44ented in making this observation was not very gratifying; 
to the persons 'easembted, andone of them, named Porkise, who> it will be seen* subsequently^ 
took axt active part in his» apprehension, sarcastically replied, u I'll tell you what, sir, ^on'A* 
find Jersey a' very- healthy plaeey for where there is one die there aretwentiy* bolt." Manning* : 
still in the same uperettkXK tone, rejoiced, " What do you mean-by bolt* sun?" npon wfcwbn 
Manning threir himself backr in his chair and laughed heartily* In the ooiase>of the evesangu 
a gentleman- present baring mentioned that he came from Derby, Manning asked him t£ ha* . 
knaw'the family- of Massey r of Swaifcstone, near that place* and* with a singular firtaUiyv.net 
weht*cu to expiato that the old gentleman's son had lodged with him. in London while wn'king) 
thff'hospitals-; that heJW«s-*.sa£do*n and; suiting the action to the wordV he took up bis bat*, 
and'said, "Look here, the feltow changed hats with me before he left my house, and tare inr. 
his name in the one I wear. 7 ' This conversation, it must be recollected^ took place befarn.angp • 
news of the Berwendsey murder had. reached Jersey, although it was knowa in London, the* 
newspapers published on Saturday (in which the account first appeared) not reaching. Jersey 
until the Tuesday following. During the remainder of the evening,- Manning preserved the* 
same swaggering manner, boasting of his position, and describing' himself as a traveller fo&ev 
cloth warehouse. One gentleman, more sceptical than the rest, expressing himself deafest*}, 
of something that Manning had •» said,- he, in a domineering tone and manner, puHing afrihnv 
same time from his pocket a large card, said, " If youare not satisfied, here's my-eard;" Hey. 
howerer^ took care not to exhibit' the card. While, at . the: Bath Hotel on this evening* he. 
drank a quantity of brandy and water; and -when the company broke up he was rather ;inr 
toxicated. He had previously said that he was slaying at the Union Hotel; and when •*«'< 
left the house, Mr* John HeuJin, who subsequently took part in his apprehension, observing* 
that be turned in* a wrong direction for the Union, said, "I beg your pardon, sir, but I think* 
voir are going out of your road."' Manning, turned' round- and replied, " I Imow perfectly*! 
weft where I have got to go- to. Good night." On the afternoon of the following daw he/i 
called again -at the Bath Hotel, and asked Mrs. Seward's permission to. walk into thrhanrr 
parlour. She allowed him to do so, and, seating himself in a chair, he entei^ iote-couinessam- 
tion with her. The want of tact he again exhibited white) talking to. Mrs. Seward was* hV 
wiHne sees?, most extraordinary; had he desired to secure' his- own apprehension he..cotifcft& 
scarcely have taken a more 1 tibeto course to obtain it He began; by describing hisaeeb? as?* . 
traveller; for Sir R. Burnett's- British ginv and spoke in high, terns of Sir Robert's eetabUn**.. 
meat. Mrs. Seward, knowing that her husband obtained his gin from Si* B. Burnett* was*; 
naftuvahV surprised at this statement, and she at once told him that Mr. Seward obtained sib: 
the-rm Wbad from Mr. Manny the agent for Sir- Robert* on the island. Manning* wHsfesnV, 
exhibiting any alarm at this ffrct, threw hhnself back in the chair, laughed heartily, andtjeXtv 
clahaed, "How very strangei My name is Mann— -;" and then, stopping short, Mftax. 
Seward did not catch the last syllable. He remained for some length of time* spoke of tan* 
island as* most delightful places and said* he shouldbring his dear wife with hie* then na*fc 
time he came* He also took occasion to tell Mrs. Seward that his wife was a very<nn» woman ; 
— tfcet she' was passionately fond of him, and that- she always addressed him m nasi? das** . 
Prod." Before leaving the Bath Hotel, Manning ascertained that Mr. Seward was .ift'EnajT*- 
landv but that he would return on the: following morning (Tuesday). He said he skonidfe 
glad to make his acquaintance, and would call the next morning, and have* gritteddbwWtav 
lunch, which Mrs. Seward promised to get ready:. 

On the evening of this day, while walking in the streets of St Heifer's* Mantling mate a . . 
gentleman: whom he formerly knew.at Taunton, and who wan staying' at Jersey* pasting his*).-. 
homey moo. The gentleman observed Maiming first, and,, not wishing to recognize ;hinv 
turned his head away before the other saw him. It -is supposed that Manning, having re*. 
marked his presence orotbe island, felt that it would be unsafe to remain in 8t Helier's»an4i!; 
determined to go further inland He kept his appointment, however* at the Bath Hots* on* 
th*4oHowing day, arriving about eleven, o'clock* He was observed by the landlady: to took. , 
into the parlour, where the cloth was laid for lunch. Mr. Parsons, the lateoleikotf -tiftfe* 
Hampton race*cour*ey with another gentleman* was seated in the room at this itinieyjtnlw 
whether Manning recognized the face or not is uncertain, busy after looking into thereon* smv 
hastily withdraw, and/ was seen no mora at the Bath Hotel 

Theifendtord of th4 Navy Ar ms, where he lodged up to this time, states that hnnetiotctsBb 
enajskabla change inj his manner after Monday, and this alteration was also remarked and « 
observed upon by th^ company who met him in the parlour on the evenings, of each day. v 
OntheSsadav afternoon Manning' hailed the driver of the St Aubin'a omnibus in SfeHetp 
tier's* and, takmg hk seat on the box, rode atone* the coast in the direction of Sfe LnwvtWMm 
Hntaiked freely toihe driver* a man named Phillips, during his ride, and rematkedVon tfc*t*t 
heantiesof^ti Peter's Valley, through whkh they passed. On arriving at the hawlitaeV 
SUiLawnencejhewaved his hand in token of recognition to a gentleman, who was wnlsnng Jsjft* 
thnrosdaida. Tltennxitfenun^notrecsa^iisnms; him as a friend, foiled to ackne*rle4an*/sJie#i 
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give Mining gome annoyance, and he cried out " Hallo I what are you about? Dp yam 
meta to murder me?" ThemOtaenttietewLangley, however, he recover*} his composure, 
and* said; "Ah, sergeant, is that you? I am glad you are come, I know what you are come 
abdut If you had not come, I was coming to town to explain all. lam innocent!" He 
then asked, " Is the wretch taken ?" alluding to his wife, as Langley supposed. The officer, 
replied in the* affirmative ; upon which Manning remarked, " Thank God, I am glad of iV; . 
that will save my life. She is the guilty party ; I am as innocent as a lamb.* Mr. Chevalier 
directed him to dress himself in the presence of the officers, and when he had done so he 
proceeded to iiaadomThim. Manning, as eoon as he aaw the irons; said, -" I hope you awnat 
going to handcuff me." Mr, Chevalier explained the necessity of doing so, upon which he 
held out his hands, whkh w^r* immebiatery pimoned by Lockyefc Manning saw that 
all the property in the room belonged to him ; and seven sovereigns having been found in his 
carpet-bag, he said they were ail that was left of a sum of £12, which bad been paid to him 
for nib furniture by a man in London, "and that," he added, " was all the money I had to 
start with." Having been conducted out of M/Berteau's house, he was placed in the carriage - 
whtoh had brought over the officers, and conveyed back to St Heller's. On his way, 
although no question* were asked' him, he volunteered several observations in reference to 
the crime Among' the remarks, in allusion to his wife, he said he * hoped she would 
not destroy herself before he got to London, for, when there, he could soon clear himself.** 
Again he said, "I suppose she must have £1500 upon her; at least, she ought to have. 
She has often told me that she would be revenged upon O'Connor." Mr. Chevalier 
here asked what she meant by being revenged? Upon which Manning rejoined, 
" Why, he induced ua to take the house in Minver-place, and to furnish it, on the under- 
standing that he would come and live with us, which he did not do ; and my wife got into a 
great'rage, and said she would be revenged. I said, ' Don't be angry, dear ;' and advised her • 
to forget and forgive. O'Connor got off his agreement by paying a row weeks' rent A little 
before this time my wire went to ms house, and he showed ner notes and railway coupons, and : 
promised that he would leave her the greater part of his property under his will" After a 
pause, bd added* " She frequently went to his house ; and about a fortnight before the musder 
she invited him to come and dine with us, but he did not tome. She wrote him another 
letter, asking him to dine with us on the ratal day. The dinner was laid up- stairs when he 
arrived. My wife asked him if he would not go down-stairs and wash his hands, as was his ' 
custom, before dinner. He replied * Yes,' and immediately went down-stairs, followed closely 
by my wife. As soon as they reached the bottom of the staircase, my wife put one of her 
arms round O'Connor's neck, and with the other hand she fired a pistol at the back part of 
his head. O'Connor immediately fell dead. I fainted, and do not know what became of the 
body." Mr. Chevalier asked him if he had not seen a hole dug in his back kitchen ? 
Upon which he said, "Oh yes, I had seen it, and I believed that it was intended for me. I 
believe my wife intended to murder me." 

Mr. Chevalier and the detective officers having placed their prisoner in safe custody in the 
gaol, the fbrn&er waited on Sir Thomas Le Breton, and informed him of the capture of the sup- 
posed murderer.- Sir Thomas immediately came down to the prison, and directed that a close 
watch should be kept upon him. Before Sir Thomas left the gaol, the prisoner complained of 
indisposition, and the medical officer (Mr. Jones) having been sent for, recommended that 
he should be allowed to have some brandy and water, after which he speedily recovered him- 
self, and retired to bed in good spirits. 

THE VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 

At seven o'clock on Friday morning, Mr. Chevalier and the detective officers proceeded to 
the gaol, for the purpose of conveying the prisoner to the packet He made a particular re-, 
quest that he might be allowed to walk through the streets of St Heller's; and, as it waa- 
very early in toe morning, Mr. Chevalier consented to allow him to do so, Langley • 
and Lockyer walking on either side, and Mr. Chevalier immediately behind him. 
There were very few persons present at this hour in the streets, so that no inconvenience 
arose from this circumstance. Even at the pier where he embarked, there could not have 
been more than 300 spectators. When the officers got him on board, he was ■conducted to a 
separate cabin in the forecastle, where he remained, during the whole voyage, in the custody of 
the officers. The officers kept the cabin as private as possible, but it was quite out of their 4 
power to prevent some parties on board from gratifying their curiosity by obtaining a sight 
of - the supposed murderer. Manning was highly delighted at the notice he excited x and. 
with one woman he conversed for some time, remarking that he had " had two wives, and thai • 
was one too many." Captain Childers, the Commander of the Despatch, recognised him kn*- - 
mediately he came on board, and told the officers that on the night he crossed, the 16th o^ 
August, he recollected his coming to him several times, and pressing him to drink brandy*, 
in tact, at one period of the night his conduct was so troublesome that Captain Childers was 
obliged to ask; the steward to get him to turn into his berth. 

The Despatch steamed into harbour after a sail of eleven. hours. Mr. Inspector Haypts 
hare came on board to receive the prisoner, ana a fly having been obtained, he was handcuff*^ - 
to one of the officers and conveyed to the railway station, and subsequently brought an* by *>- 
special engine. 
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itie special train arrived at the Vauxhall station at ten o'clock precisely ; and as it was . 
feared, the telegraph having announced the prisoner's expected arrival, that a crowd might be . 
-assembled at the Waterloo station, the prisoner was removed from the carriage at this place, 
and conveyed by Inspector Haynes and Sergeant Langley to the Stone's-end police-station, ' 
where the charge against him having been entered by Inspector Yates, he was placed in one 
of the cells, and closely watched by two officers. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PRISONERS AT THE SOUTHWARK 

POLICE COURT, SEPTEMBER 6th. 

At half-past eleven o'clock the prison van left the station for Horsemonger-lane Gaol, to 
convey the prisoners to the court. An intimation had been previously forwarded to Mr. 
Keane, the governor of the prison, by Mr. Seeker, requesting that he would permit the parties 
to have an interview of fi Terminates' duration, in the presence of the officers, if they desired it, 
before leaving the gaol, this course being adopted to prevent the occurrence of a "scene" in 
court — a result which there was too much reason to fear might follow upon their being con- 
fronted for the first time in the dock. Mr. Keane, in carrying out the magistrate's suggestion, 
caused Manning to be first brought from the ward in which he was confined to the hall of 
his own residence, where his wife was presently introduced to him. As she entered, Manning 
raised his hand somewhat theatrically, and frowned upon her. A pause ensued, during 
which neither of the prisoners spoke to each other. Mr. Keane, observing this, said to Mrs. 
Manning, "Have you anything to say to your husband, Mrs. Manning?" The female 
prisoner replied, in a firm voice, " No." Mr. Keane then addressed a similar question to Man- 
ning, who also replied negatively. The two prisoners were then conducted to the Govern- 
ment van and driven off to the police court. The absence of all feeling exhibited by both 
parties was especially remarked by the officials who witnessed the interview between the 
prisoners, but it was universally admitted that Manning appeared considerably more affected 
than his wife by the awful position in which they both stood. On the arrival of the van in 
the station yard, the female prisoner alighted first, and walked with a quick step into the cell 
appropriated for her reception. Manning followed his wife, in custody of two officers, and 
evidently endeavoued to assume a carelessness of demeanour which ill accorded with his 
anxious countenance. 

Precisely at twelve o'clock the male prisoner was brought into court, and placed at one end 
of the dock. As he passed through the crowd he trembled slightly and appeared somewhat 
alarmed. When relieved from the pressure of the spectators, he recovered his composure* 
and, beyond a slight quivering of the muscles of the face, gave no indication of uneasiness. 
The two solicitors, Mr. Binns (for the husband) and Mr. Solomon (for the wife), having 
taken their places in the dock, Mrs. Manning was introduced. As she entered, the inconve- 
nience arising from the crowd in the body of the court was at its height, and the noise ap- 
peared slightly to disconcert her. While Mr. Edwin was endeavouring to quell the dis- 
turbance, Mrs. Manning sat down, and conversed with the female turnkey in attendance upon 
her, resting her head upon her hand, and evidently endeavouring to avoid the the glance of 
her husband, who sat in the opposite corner of the dock, looking at her most earnestly. The 
disturbance, among the spectators increased rather than diminished, until Mr. Seeker gave 
peremptory orders that a large number of persons near the doors should be ejected, in order 
to allow the remainder breathing room. Order having been at length restored, Mr. Edwin 
directed the prisoners to stand upon an elevated platform prepared for them. 

Manning rose immediately ; but, instead of standing erect, he sat down upon the side of 
the dock, in a careless attitude, his feet being placed upon tbe platform, and his hands, in 
which he held his hat, resting upon his knees. He was dressed in a shabby blue paletot, 
huttoned closely up to the chin, and around his neck he wore a red check silk handkerchief, 
' tied in what is generally understood as "flash style." Having no shirt-collar, tbe extraor- 
dinary formation, or rather malformation, of his'neck and chin, was rendered peculiarly pro- 
minent His countenance, as before stated, wore an anxious expression, and throughout the 
•day it was remarked that he neither changed his position, nor spoke a word, 

Mrs. Manning, on being called upon to btand up, rose from the seat she had occupied, but 
appeared unwilling to mount the platform. Mr. Edwin therefore directed the officer to assist 
her, but she still objected, and, with a significant smile upon her countenance, appeared to 
solicit permission to remain in tbe position she then occupied. She was genteelly attired in 
a black satin dress, with visite en suite, trimmed with black lace, a white straw bonnet, and 
black lace veil. Her appearance was decidedly improved since the preceding Friday. She 
maintained the lamedegree of composure throughout the day which marked her conduct on 
that occasion. She appeared to pay the greatest attention to the evidence of the various 
witnesses, and occasionally suggested questions to her solicitor, to assist him in his croas- 
azamination. One remarkable feature in her conduct was a total indifference to the presence 
«f her hnaband, towards whom she occasionally directed a furtive and contemptuous glance 
Theevidence brought forward was of a simHar nature to that which had been given on. 
the coroner's inquest ; and, after several remands, the prisoners were fully committed for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court 
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THE TRIAL. 

The trial of Frederick George Manning and Maria his wife, charged with the murder of 
Patrick O'Connor, commenced on the morning of Thursday, October 25th, at an early hour. 
The approaches to the Central Criminal Court presented appearances of bustle and excite- 
ment Persons who had been fortunate enough to secure the entree began to arrive before 
eight o'clock, anxious to secure favourable places in the court; and by the time the doors 
were opened — shortly before nine — a very considerable .number of persons had assembled. 
There was, however, very little excitement in a ni feat e d oat of doors at-shat early hoar; bat 
-as the day advanced the number of idlers in the Old Baity* increased, >and by noon a con- 
siderable crowd had collected, and continued to throng the stteetutsatil. the adjournment of 
the Court 

Admission could only be obtained by tickets from the Sheriffe, .and,*s this regulation was 
strictly observed, it had the effect of preventing the confusion and annoyance which must 
have resulted from the overcrowding of the court Under the -directions of the Under- 
sheriffs, Messrs. Millard and Wire, every portion of the court which could be made avail- 
able for the purpose was appropriated to the accommodation of spectators ; and soon after 
nine o'clock nearly every seat was occupied. Several ladies, were present oa the bench and in 
the body of the court, but the attendance of the feireex wteffcr ten numerous than we have 
seen on occasions of less general iaiereat liUhe ear^ part of the morning* the gallery— to 
which it was reported a high ofcajge was a^defto^mmasi oi ^ ^w wyw y ihiniy tenanted ; bat 
as the day advanced Sh^Bamkatm its oor*paiits«creasedV Aoo^ to be far from 

crowded. Indeed, this watt a w ia ltly part of the cwtwA sahwas**** l&fly recapied. Several 
gentlemen, and one OT^«*letv wnV^etrid-OGtM^ brother parts of the 

court, were provided^ttoisjais in thwiock. J ffk a n i washes ir—mi on^BHalar occasions of 
interest, a very iuttteia e » ?etttendapea of«gfJsaMB ^ihe^rjeng-fgebe. ^feoong the dis- 
tinguished visitors pnnetttewe obaewiddl ntflfciaftMii/ totdflteaagmrd, GonfftCpfioredo, the 
Austrian Ambassador, Baron Kottar,-3fieei1*a*y to'4hd«towtrian Embassy,- the Swedish 
Minister and his^SeciM4trV/the KaHtatiMpio^tke Prussian Legation, the Marquis of 
Hertfort, the Marquis lA»glio (the^S«diafamf'^fa>r^ (TAffiearea), Admiral Dundas, M.P., 
Aldermen Sir W< Magnay and Carto^iora* Sheriffs Lawrence and Nicoll. 

At five minutes vales/ ten o'clock, the Lord Chief Baron (Sir F. Pollock), Mr. Justice 
Maule, and Mr. (Justice Cresswell, accompanied by the Lord Mayor, and the usual civic 
officers, entered the court At the* same time, the two prisoners, Frederick George Manning 
and Maria Manning, were placed at the bar. The male prisoner was the first to enter the 
dock, in charge of Mr. Cope, the Governor of Newgate, and, advancing to the front, he took 
his place at the right-hand corner. The female prisoner, who immediately followed, walked 
to the other extremity of the dock ; but no look or token of recognition was exchanged be- 
tween them. Manning was attired in a respectable aoit of black, and wore a black neck- 
kerchief. He appeared in better health and spirite &haa e&Jiis examination at the police- 
court ; but during the day he manifested a ueiwaeieattaamss. . He frequently changed his 
position at the bar, and was observed, on several ocwMriiwif, to cast furtive glances at his wife. 
She, on the contrary, for more than an honrofter *ha ems plauod in the dock, remained almost 
as motionless as a statue, and was never seeiv throughout the day, to turn her eyes towards 
her husband. She seemed to be suffering from illness, and had kfc the appearance of robust 
health which characterised her previously to her eemmittaL hJThe cheerful buoyancy of 
spirits, amounting almost to levity, whichshe manifested at {the/ preliminary examinations, 
appeared also to have deserted her. She remained staffldingnotil the Judges had given their 
decision upon the application of her counsel for a trial per medietate linguae, when, at the re- 

3uest of Mr. Ballantine, she was accommodated with * chair. She wore a black or dark 
ress, fitting closely up to the throat, a shawl of somewhat gaudy colours, in which blue pre- 
dominated, and primrose- coloured gloves. She was without bonnet,, -and wore as a head- 
dress what appeared to be a very handsome white lace veil. 

The male prisoner is described in the calendar as thirty years of age, and by trade a 
4t traveller ;" and his wife as " married," and twenty-eight years of age. Moth the prisoners, 
however, appear much older. 

The Attorney-General (Sir J. Jervis), Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Bodkin, «nd Mr. Jderk appeared 
for the prosecution, instructed by Mr. Maule, toe solicitor to the?MatJttry£ Mr. Sergeant 
Wilkin8 and Mr. Charnock were for the male prisoner, and Mr. likUantufcJri&Mr. Parry for 
Mrs. Manning. 

The prisoner Frederick <Jsorge Manning, was charged on the indictment (which was read 
by Mr. Straight, Clerk of Arraigns) with having, on the 9th of Attgust,18*fi, at Bermondsey, 
feloniously discharged a pistoUoeded with a bullet at Patrick O'Connor*, and inflicted upon 
him a mortal wound, of which he then and there died. The second oount charged the said 
Frederick George Manning with having caused the death of Patrick O'Connor by striking, 
cutting, and wounding him on the back part of the head with a crow-bar. There were other 
counts alleging that the death of O'Connor bad been caused jointly by the shooting and beat- 
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ing, and describing the weapon used as an air-gun. Maria Manning was indicted for having 
been present, aiding and abetting the said Frederick George Manning to commie the felony. 

On being called upon to plead, the male prisoner exclaimed, in a loud and firm tone, M ftot 
guiKy." 

Mr. Ballantine said he appeared on behalf of Mrs. Manning, who was a native of Genera,, 
and who, as an alien, prayed that she might be tried by a jury composed partly of aliens. 

The Chief Baron : The prisoner ought to plead before the application is made. 

Mr. Ballantine would call their Lordships' attention to " Bacon's Abridgement," vol. 4, p. 
568, where it was laid down that, " If upon an indictment of felony against an alien he plead 
♦Not guilty,' and a common Jury be returned, if he do not surmise his being an alien before 
any of the Jury sworn, he hath lost that advantage ; but if he allege that he is an alien, he 



opinion that the plea should be pleaded before the application was made, the female prisoner 
was now ready to plead. 

The Chief Baron said, according to the old form, when the question was put, after the plea 
had been put in, " How will you be tried? " the prisoner, instead of answering " By God ano) 
my country," said, a By a Jury de medietate Ungues" 

Mr. Ballantine: Then we will take the plea. 

The usual question—" Are you guilty or not guilty of this felony ?"— was then put to the 
female prisoner by the Clerk of Arraigns, and she replied, in a tone scarcely audible a few 
feet from the dock, « Not guilty." 

Theprisonere were then arraigned on the Coroner's inquisition, and both of them pleaded 
« Not guilty." 

The clerk was proceeding to swear the Jury, when 

Mr. Ballantine said : Mrs. Manning desires to be tried by a Jury de medietate lingua, and 
prays your Lordships to award it. 

The Attorney-General understood his learned friend to make this application on the ground 
that his client was technically and legally an alien. 

Mr. Ballantine: I put it upon that ground. 

The Attorney-General said, that, although aliens were undoubtedly entitled to that privi- 
lege, yet that Mrs. Manning, being the wife of a British subject, had no claim to a Jury de 
medietate Ungwz. And, even if she were not the wife of a natural-born subject of this realm, 
yet, baing tried upon a joint indictment, she would not be entitled to such a Jury. With 
regard to the first point, it was declared bv the act 7 and 8 Victoria, chap. 66, sec 16, " that 
any woman married, or who shall be married, to a natural-born subject or person naturalised, 
shall be deemed and taken to be herself naturalised, and have all the rights and privileges of 
a natural-born subject." But it had been expressly decided, that, even if the female prisoner 
were now an alien to all intents and purposes, yet that, being indicted jointly with a natural- 
born subject, she was not entitled to a Jury de medietate lingua. He would refer their Lord- 
ships to the abstract of Barre's case ^Moore, 557 \ u Bacon's Abridgement," vol. 4, p. 557. It 
was there laid down thar, " upon an information exhibited by the Attorney-General against 
several merchants, some of whom were aliens and some Eugbsh, after issue joined, the aliens 
prayed a trial jot meditate lingua, but it was resolved by all the Judges of England that 
they should not have it ; aud they likened it to the case of privilege where one of the defen- 
dants demands privilege, and the Court (as his companion) cannot hold plea, there he shall 
be ousted of his privilege." 

Mr. Ballantine said he had submitted his application partly upon a statute with which, 
their Lordships were familiar, the 6th George 4, c 50, sec. 47, which provides that nothing 
therein contained shall extend to deprive any alien indicted or impeached of any felony or 
misdemean »ur of the ri*ht of being tried by a jury de medietate lingua; but that, on the 
prayer of every alien so indicted- or impeached, the Sheriff shall return for one-half of the 
Jury a com intent number of aliens, if so mam there be in the town or place where the trial is 
held - f and, if not, then so many aliens as shall be found in the same town or place. 

Hie Chief Bar«m asked the learned gentleman to assist the Court bv going a little further 
back, and pointing out how an alien became at all entitled to a jury de mncfiofiifi tmgua. He 
believed it was by a statute of Edward IIL ? 

Mr. Ballantine • The 28th Edward III. B *, though that statute might intimate the right 
of an alien to be tried by a jury of this kind, he thought it important to call the attention of 
the Court to the modern, statute he had cited, to show that it contained a declaration that 
the rights of aliens should be nerfectly carried out. In was, in fact, a re-enactment of the* 
act ofEdward III. by the Legislature, with the knowledge of any dUBculties that might have 
•risen under the operation of that act. H« thought it an important fact, that no exception 
was made in the ntatute of George IT. The Legislature must have passed that statute with 
the knowledge that aliens had been indioted along with persons who were not aliens; and 
they wore also perfectly well aware that aliens might marry natural-born subjects of this 
realm. 

The Chief Baron: The act of 6th George 4 (Sir B. PeoTs Mmy Act} was psjMd lone: 
prior to the statute mentioned by the Attorney-General 
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, Mr, BalUntine i Bnty hwemnh as there was no express, enafitowut iq that statute with 
tefcrence t» a pemon placed ia tfee particular position of the female prisoner, ha apprehended 
that the prior act, which was perfectly clear, could not he overruled by the subsequent statute, 
t«n& that the right could not be taken away by the mere implication of that statute. /This 
was en extremely important privilege in the administration both of tha criminal and civil 
t, justice of the country, and he thought their Loaxiihips would be o4* opinion that it *ool4 .only 

r . , ba abolished by express and direct enactment fie would call the attention of the Court to 

,ane 4* two other authorities, to shew what had been deemed the rule from ; time to time. In 

« Comyns' Digest," tit " Alien," D 1, it is stated that << the King only has the prerogative to 

jTnahtt any alien to be a denizen ; that he eannot grant this prerogative to. any pther; and 

that the usual manner of a denization is by letters patent* and so it may 4m by Parliament." 

| ! . Hfr«nderstood the Attorney-General to contend that the 7th and 8th Victoria, c 66, rendered 

1 .is*, law as it stood previously to that statute inoperative with reference to the female prisoner, 

,j* consequence of her being a married woman; and that that statute, by giving her ait the 
rights of a natural-born subject, took away from her the power of denianding a jury de m$&- 
<<4qtefof*<z. . He (Mr. BaUantine) apprehended, however, that a law which involved so im- 
(fortftnt a. right as that new claimed by the female prisoner could only.be abrogated by <ejc- 
L press terms, and that there was nothing in the terms of the act cited by the learned gentleman 

K ' to take away that right- He considered that the grounds upon which Bane's case, which 

Jead bean referred to by the Attorney-General, was decided, were not at all applicable to the 
g-esen tease. The Chief Baron had asked him (Mr. Ballantine) to refer to the statute. 28 
Edward III., c. 13, and he found (" Bacon's Abridgement," p. 566) that that statute enacted, 
that "in all manner of inquests and proofs which be to be taken or made amongst aliens and 
denizens, be they merchants or others, although the King be party, the one-half of the in- 
quest or proof shall be denizens and the other half aliens, if so many aliens and foreigners be 
in the town or place where. such inquest or proof ia to be taken.; and if there be not so many 
aliens, then shall there be put in such inquests or proofs as many aliens as shall be found, in 
the same towns or places, that be not thereto parties, and the remnant of denizens which be 
good men, and not suspicious to the one party nor to the other." ;fie apprehended that the 
real question in this case was, whether the woman at the bar was a denizen, and, if not, he 
. *aubmitted that she was entitled to be tried by a jury de medietate liatgutz. 

Mr. Parry followed on the- same side, 'fie contended that the. privilege claimed by the 
female prisoner was one which could not be got rid of by mere implication in an act of £ar- 
. liament ; but. that, if abolished at all, it must he abolished by express, enactment . The 7th 
and 8th of Victoria, o. 66, conferred certain privileges upon aliens hern, who married natural- 
. horn subjects of the -Grown ; but it did not takeaway any privilege that had .been previously 
•> conferred by any act of Parliament ; jnd he therefore snbmittea that the clause of that, act 
upon >which the Attorney-General relied did not support his objection, because it did not hy 
express enactment take away the right claimed by the prisoner as an alien born, fie appre- 
■• bended that there was only .only oneway in which a person born an alien could direst hun- 
i self of the capacity or etatm of -alienage, and that was by the consent of the State or Govern- 
sittsnt of which he was a subject . It had been decided in .Doe dem, Thomas t>. Acklom, 
3 Bam. and Crea&, 779, that the only way in which a natural-bom subject could divest him- 
self of that condition was by the consent of his liege lord. 

Mr. Justice Cwsswell: Was it not rather that a man cannot get rid of the allegiance he 
*rwee to the country where he was born ? 

Mr. Parry apprehended it was decided that a person could not divest himself of the con- 

rdltioa of alienage without the consent of the country of which he was a natural- born subject. 

i <He would refer their Lordships toX4 Blackstone's Commentaries,, page 352, where it was 

.clearly laid down that the female prisoner was entitled to the privilege she now claimed. 

Speaking of challenges in criminal cases, Blackstone says, u Challenges may here be made 

-either on the part of the King or on that of the prisoner ; and either to the whole array, or 

the separate polls, for the very same reasons that they may be made in civil causes. For it 

is here at least as-necessary as there that the sheriff or returning officer be totally indifferent ; 

{that where an alien is indicted, the jury should be de medietate, or half foreigners, if so many 

■. are -found in the place." The Court, he thought, would hardly hold, upon the authority/ of 

the case cited by the Attorney- General, that because the female prisoner was indicted jointly 

vwith a nalaral^bom subject, she was thereby debarred from her privilege as an alien. These 

parties might have been indicted separately. Would their Lordships bold tfcat, because a 

'peer was jointly indicted with a commoner, his privilege of trial by his peers was taken a*py 

from him? 

After a consultation between the Chief Baron and his brother Judges, which occupied 
Dearly half an honr, 

The Chief Baron announced the. ^decision of the Court, fie sad that Frederick. George 
: Manning and Maria Manning his' Vim were indicted for murder, and both had nlasded. not 
: . k«uilty. Maria Manning had suggested by her counsel that she' was entitled to have a jwy 
de medietate lingua, on the ground of her being an alien. The Attorney- General had. opposed 
•; this^pplication, and had cited Barrel case, which had occurred in the Court lof Exchequer, 
and the statute of 7 and 8 Victoria, which enacts that an alien woman marrying a natHcal- 
born subject of this realm shall become naturalised by the marriage. It appeared to him (the 
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Chief Baron) that the atatute'of Victoria was an answer to the application. He would forbear 
going into the argument with reference to Barrel case: for Be would not like' hastily, and 
without much more consideration, to adopt the decision there' given as applicable to Hie pre-*' 
eent case ; but he considered that the statute of Victoria was A complete answer to the appli- 
cation which had just been made. By that statute an alien woman who married a natural- 
born subject became naturalised by the marriage; and from the terms of the statute it 
appeared to him that she would be considered exactly as if she' had been naturalised by act 
of Parliament, or had been herself a natural-born subject The question remains, whether she 
could now claim a Jury de medietate lingua. Her husband, as' a natural-born subject, could not 
be tried by a jury so constituted. The language of the statute of Edward III., and, indeed, of 
all the modern statutes explaining the law, was, that in all manner of inquests and proofs 
which be to be taken or made amongst aliens, although the King be party, one-half of the 
inquest shall be denizens and the other half aliens. Now, the question was, whether this was 
An issue to be taken between the Queen and an alien. Maria Manning had married a natural- 
born subject of the realm, and was deemed and taken to be naturalised. It was laid down by 
Hawk. P. C., book ii. chap. 43, sec. 3&, "It is holden that by denizens in this statute are 
meant, not 1 only those who are born within the King's liegeance, but" also' those who are made 
'denizens by the King's letters patent" It had been contended by Mr. Parry that the statute 
of Victoria was intended to confer privileges and to create new rights, but not to take away 
privileges which had previously existed ; but it appeared to him (the Chief Baron) that the 
answer to that was, that the status of the party was altered. All the privileges which were 
personal— which belonged to the individual — had been preserved; but the privilege of being 
tried by a jury de medietate linguae was not the individual privilege of the prisoner, but of the 
status or condition to which he belonged. It was not necessary, then, to take away that pri- 
vilege by express words; it was sufficient to alter the status of the person. The moment he 
'ceased to be an alien, the inquest to be taken ceased to be an inquest between our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen and an alien, and became an inquest between the Queen and a naturalised 
-subject of the realm. It appeared to the Court, therefore, that the trial must proceed. 

Mr. Ballantine then moved that his application might be entered upon the record. 

The Attorney-General said, if that were done, he would plead that the female prisoner had 
-married Frederick George Manning, a natural-born subject of the realm. 

After some conversation; it was agreed that Mr. Ballantine should have the option of rais- 
ing the question on the record, or of having the point reserved for the consideration of the Court 
•ofAppeal in Criminal Cases. 

The female prisoner paid great attention to the arguments upon this application of her 
•counsel ; but when the decision of the Court— adverse to her interests — was delivered, she did 
not exhibit the slightest emotion. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded to state the case to the Jury. He said that the 
great importance of the investigation they were about to enter upop, and the excitement 
which it had created in the public mind, had induced him, as the public prosecutor, to appear 
to conduct the case ; for he was desirous of taking upon hirmelf any responsibility that might 
arise in connexion with the case ; and his object would be simply to elicit truth, and to assist 
in the firm administration of justice. He was quite certain that, upon a charge of this serious 
nature — almost the most serious charge that could be made against any member of the com- 
munity—it was unnecessary for him to caution the Jury to dismiss altogether from their 
minds— as he implored them to do— everything they had heard or read upon the subject of 
this painful event, and to confine their attention solely to the evidence which would be pro- 
duced before them, and upon which alone, under the direction of the Court, they ought to 
.arrive at their decision. He feared that it would be necessary for him to enter at some length 
into the details of the case ; but he would abstain as much as possible from unnecessarily oc- 
cupying their time. It would be his duty simply to lay before them, as shortly and clearly 
*as possible, a statement of the circumstances which would be detailed in the subsequent evi- 
•dence. The prisoners were Frederick George Manning, who, he believed, formerly came from 
"Somersetshire, and who was for some time a guard in the service of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, until 1847, when he married the female prisoner, Maria Manning. She was, he 
Relieved, a native of Switzerland. She had formerly lived in the service of a daughter of the 
Duchess of Sutherland — Lady Blantyre ; and she was married to the prisoner in the year 
1847. After that time these persons kept an inn at Taunton, and they subse- 
quently took a house in Minver-place, Bermondsey, the scene of the fatal murder. 
"Patrick O'Connor, whose death was the subject of this charge, was for many yean a 

f auger in the Customs; and on Thursday, the 9th of August last, was stationed at the 
rondon Docks. He resided in Greenwood-street, Mile-end, at some distance from Minver- 
place. On Thursday, the 9th of August, Patrick O'Connor left his ordinary place of re- 
sidence in Greenwood-street, about half- past seven la the morning. He was present at 
the Londm Ducks at the ordinary time — eight o'clock. He signed the appearance* book. 
He remained dn duty till four o'clock, when he again signed the departure-book, as hav- 
ing left his duty at that time. About a quarter before live o'clock he was Been by -two 
friends sear London-bridge, and, being questioned as to where he was going, he produced 
and showed to one or both of them a .letter of invitation to dinner, which he read, and 
which was sigaed " Maria." About five o'clock on the same day he was seen in Wetton- 
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strati, about three iniaaiea? walk from Minver-placei and ev little- later ha was again 

Up another person on Londor^brio'ge, apparently hesitating which war He should go. That 
waa tfe last occasion en which he waa seen alive. On the 13th of August the two wi«" 
Moats precipitately left their noose, in the manner which he would subsequently describe. 
On the V*th of August their landlord found the home in which they had lived unoccu- 
pied, it having been left without notice ; and on the 17th, the ponce, having obtained? 
access to the house, made a diligent and careful search of the premise*; and in the bade 
kitchen,, under the flagged pavement, at the depth of about four feet, was found the body 
af Patrick O^Connor, thrust into a hole, the legs being bound back to the haunches* co- 
vered with lime, and naked. No clothes of the deceased were found upon the premises; 
no letter of invitation to him to dinner; no instruments likely to have inflicted the wouhda 
which had caused O'Connor's death, The body had been and would' be clearly identified. 
Although, of course, the fact of finding the body of O'Connor under such circumstance* 
in the house occupied alone by the two prisoners, was not to be taken alone as conclusive 
of the guilt of both or either of the prisoners, there could be no doubt that — the body 
being mutilated by a, shot through the head, and the skull being fractured in a dreadful 
manner— by some- party or other O'Connor was murdered between the 9th of August* 
when he was last seen alive, and the 17th of that month, fie (the Attorney-General} 
thought his learned friends who were retained for the prisoners would have no right to. 
complain, then, if he started with the assumption that this unfortunate man had been 
murdered on the premises ; and he thought, also, that it was no unfair presumption to) 
conclude that one or other of the prisoners had taken part in the dreadful act. Be feared 
that, when the Jury heard the evidence to be adduced, they would be of opinion that 
the death of O'Connor was the result of a deep-laid plot ; and the question tor them to 
consider would be, whether both or either, of the prisoners had been concerned in that 
plot, . Before he proceeded to state to them the evidence, it was bis duty to pout out one 
or two legal principles which were apnlicable to the case. The Jary had heard of the 
charge ja the indictment, which was Lid in various ways. Frederick George Manning, 
the male prisoner, was charged with Laving actually committed the murder* by shooting 
the deceased, by striking him with a crow-bar, by Both shooting and striking him,, and 
by shooting him with an air-jgun ; and Maria Manning, the female prisoner, was eharged 
with being present, and aiding and abetting in the commission of the act. 
The law. required that the charge should be thus technically laid, but it did not re- 
quire that it should be so technically proved. If the Jury should be of opinion tha$ 
Maria. Maiming s was the hand that committed the fatal deed, and that the husband was pre- 
■emV- though not actually present in the very rcom, but so far present as to be aiding 
and assisting in the act ; nay, if it were supposed that some person not mentioned 
in the indictment had committed the murder, but that the male prisoner was present, aiding 
and abetting, he must be found guilty. The Jury, therefore, would not be encumbered by 
any technical inquiry as to whether it was the hand of the man or the woman that inflicted 
Hie deadly wound upon the deceased. Df either of them committed the act, and the other waa 
present, participating in the murder, both would be guilty of the charge. Formerly, there 
waa another difficulty which might have been presented in an inquiry of this description. 
When dreadful crime* of this kind were committed, it was seldom that any one but the 
immediate actors were present \ it was difficult to get actual and eye testimony of the 
commission of such offences; and juries were satisfied with that which he thought was in its 
nature sometimes even more satisfactory — not ocular, but circumstantial, though conclusive 
evidence. On- some occasions it had been found necessary to ascertain whether all persons 
who were charged with offences of this description were actually, personally, and legally 
present at the time of their commission ; for though those who concerted and counselled ana 
effected a murder were, legally and morally, equally guilty and responsible for the conse- 
quence, the law formerly required that persons should be charged according to their actual 
degree* of guilt — principals as principals, and accessories as accessories; and if the Jury 
doubted whether persons were really present, legally and actually, at the time of the murder, 
though they might have concerted the murder, such persons were acquitted upon a technical 
objection. That, however, was provided against by a recent statute. The 11th and 12th 
*Viot v a 46,, s. 1, enacted that those who were accessories before the tact to any felony, 
including murder, nVight be indicted and punished as principals ; and the Jury in thie case 
would therefore be relieved from aft difficulty in considering Whether Manning struck the 
deadly blow- in the presence of hie wife, or whether she committed the act with the previous 
knowledge of her husband. There was another legal proposition to which he wished to 
Advert The Jury were aware that, in some cases, the humanity of the law presumed that 
married women were under the coercion and constraint of their husbands ; and there were 
some offences which, if committed by a married woman in the presence of her husband, were 
amassed* by the indulgence of the law, and he alone was criminal. That rule, howaver ? .never 
did or ought to apply to offences which the law termed mala in m — those which/ were heinous 
and abhorrent to the laws of nature ; and it never had been' supposed that in the case of 
tiffion or murder juries should be encumbered ' by any question as to whether a woman, if 
pr es ent, waa noting under tie coercion of her husband: These were propositions to which he 
visbed to caU the attention of the Jury before he stated the facts. Then) was, however,, cue 



otfcer as*JtowAieu*iigut netf* be- passed owe* baton poafcUy. bi*&ataedfriendB nuiA* ad- 
vert to it in defending the prisoners. It might be alleged for the defence*, that the oeftnce* if., 
committed by either of the prisoners, was committed by the man, and that the woman could 
be regarded only at a principal in the second degree — not as an accessory before the feet, bat 
as an accessory alter the fact. She was not so charged, nor could she be so charged ; for the 
law did not allow any charge to be made against a married woman for being an accessory 
after the fact, for comforting and harbouring her husband ; and he did not believe that the 
evidence in this ease would warrant any sucte condtision with regard to the female prisoner. 
Bearing in? mind, then, the? propositions her had stated, he thought it would be admitted that 
he- was Justine* in assuming that Patrick CKGonnor had been murdered by some one in the 
house ocuopied by the prisoner The question for the Jury would be, was the murder com- 
mitted by both* the prisoners, or by either of them, in the presence, legal, actual,, or construe* 
tive^of the other; or was it committed by either of them* with the guilty concert or con*' 
nwtance of the ether, but in his of bar absence ? If either of these propositions was established 
to* the satisfaction of the Jury, both the prisoners mutt be found guilty. He- must now take 
the Jury back to the facts of the case,, and would give them, chronologically, a history of the 
connexion between the parties, The origin of the intimacy between O'Connor and the Maa~ 
ninas-he had been unable to trace, but he had reason to believe that, at some time previously 
tot 1847, O'Connor had paid his addresses to the female prisoner. Recently, however, and for 
sometime past, they had been upon terms of intimacy. The female prisoner was in the con* 
stent habit of visiting O'Connor, and she was on such terms of intimacy with him as not only 
toe be acquainted with all his pecuniary affairs (he being a man of considerable property), but, 
by his direction, she was admitted to his apartments, where she remained frequently, in his , 
absence, for a; considerable time. At Lady -day last the prisoners became tenants of the house 
JRfc 3, Minver-place, Bermondsey. Some time afterwards, a gentleman named Massey, a 
medical student, became a lodger in their house. The prisoners kept no servant, the house* 
hold work being generally done oy the female prisoner herself, with the occasional assistance 
00s charwoman. In the presence of his wife, Manning several times made statements to and 
inquiries of Mr. Massey, which at the time seemed unimportant, but which appeared to him 
(the Attorney-General) of so much importance that he considered it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the Jury to them. Manning stated, in the presence of his wife, that O'Connor, 
was a man of considerable property (about £20,000); and he was represented also to have 
said that O'Connor had made a will in favour of his wife. Manning made inquiries of 
Massey- ay to the effects of chloroform and laudanum, and whether they would be effective 
in stapifyiag a man so far that be might put his hand to a note for £500, which he 
(Manuiog) wished to obtain from O'Connor. Manning also inquired what was the most • 
vital part of the human body, and was told the jugular vein. He asked where was the seat, 
of the brain ; and it was pointed out to him by Massey. Manning further inquired of Massey 
whether he had ever discharged an air-gun, and whether it made a noise ; and upon another 
occasion, he asked him what he thought would be the end of a murderer. Massey, at the 
time, paid very little attention to these conversations, which took place about the end of 
July. Previously to the 28th of July, both the prisoners expressed their desire most anxiously 
tna£ Massey should leave the premises. Thsy said they were going out of town for a time;, 
they pressed him over and over again ; and on the 28th of July Massey left Manning's house, 
and went to Mr. Bainbridge's in Bermondsey-square. On the 23rd of July the male pri- 
soner went to the house of a builder named Wells, where he purchased a bushel of lime, 
saying that- he wanted it for the purpose of destroying slugs in his garden. Being asked 
whether he required grey lime or white lime, he said, the lime he wanted was that which 
would burn the quickest, and, accordingly, grey lime was sent. Manning made a bargain with 
MV. WeUs-s boy, to give him something for taking the lime to his house. Accordingly, when 
the boy took the lime to the house, the door was opened by the female prisoner, who, without- 
saying anything or hearing anything from him, as to whether he expected to be paid for his 
tseubie, gave him some money, and the male prisoner pointed out to him a basket in which it 
was tebe shot. On the 26th of July the male prisoner ordered, at a shop in King William- 
street, a larqe crew-bar, which was to be made, by agreement, for a certain sum. The crow- 
bar was made, and was delivered on the 28th of July. The man who was directed to take it 
heme, carried it in his hand, without any wrapper. About the middle of London-bridge he 
was- met by Manning, who complained that the crow-bar was not wrapped in paper, and took 
the man- to a stationer's in Tooiey -street, where he (Manning) purchased a quantity of paper, 
covered up the crowbar, and then directed the messenger to take it to Minver-place, where 
he said a person would be to receive it The man went to Minver-place, where the door was 
opened by the female prisoner. The man said nothing, but gave her the crow-bar, which was 
covered with paper. She asked him the price, and when- he informed her, she complained 
that it was more than had been bargained for. She, however, paid him the money, and 
received the crow-bar, still wrapped in paper. Now he (the Attorney-General) must remkd 
the Jury that, when the body of O'Connor was found* the crow-bar waa not discovered upt*. 
the premises, nor was it among the articles' which had been sold to a broker. On the 8th cf 
August— the day preceding that on which O'Connor was last seen alive— Mrs. Manning pur- 
chased a shovely stating that she wanted a stout one*- and that it waa immaterial whether the 
haadst waaleng or short On the Mr of August, then, after the> purchase of the lime, the 
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crow-bar, and the shovel, Mis. Manning wrote a letter to O'Connor, asking him to dine at the 
house that day, in these terms : — 

M Wednesday morning; 
" Dear O'Connor,— We shall be happy to see you to dine with us to-day, at half-past fire. 

"Yours, affectionately, 

" Maria Mahmixg." 

This note was posted on the 8th of August, at three o'clock in the afternoon, and was addressed 
to O'Connor at the London Docks ; it would not, therefore, be delivered until the following 
day, and was evidently not the letter which O'Connor had shown to his friends upon the 
bridge. Indeed, this note was delivered at O'Connor's house the following day (the 9th) by a 
porter from the docks, Q'Connor having left home at half-past seven in the morning. On 
the evening of the day when that letter was sent (the 8th of August) O'Connor went to the 
house of the Mannings, happily, in company with a gentleman named Walshe. Mrs. Man- 
ning said she had written a letter to ask him to dinner, and was surprised he had not come. 
O'Connor replied that he had not received the letter. O'Connor stayed at Manning's house 
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Docks, and left them at four o'clock. He was seen that evening on London-bridge, again in 
Weston* street, near M in ver- place, and again, when he seemed undecided where to go, and 
from that time he was not seen again alive. About a quarter to six o'clock on the evening 
of the 9th, the female prisoner went to the house of O'Connor, in Greenwood-street He 
(the Attorney-General) had instructed persoos to ascertain the period of time that would 
be occupied in going from Min ver- place to the lodgings in Greenwood-street He found that 
to walk the distance would occupy about forty-two minutes, and to go by omnibus thirty-five 
minutes, and by cab about twenty-five minutes. Mrs. Manning stayed at Greenwood -street 
that night until about a quarter-past seven o'clock. The male prisoner was certainly in 
Minver-place that evening, for about a quarter-past seven o'clock he was seen smoking and 
chatting upon the wall at the back of the premises, where he remained about twentv 
minutes, and then suddenly jumped down, and went away abruptly,. saying that he had 
Co keep an engagement On the 10th of August, the day following that which they 
might reasonably conclude to have been the day of the murder, Mrs. Manning ag-un went 
to the house in Greenwood' street, about a quarter to six o'clock, and remained there about the 
same time she had done the previous evening ; and he thought it was not unfair to presume 
that she had gone there for the purpose of removing part of O'Connor's property. Her visit 
excited no suspicion, for, as he hid said, she was in the constant habit of going to the house; 
but the witnesses observed that when she left she appeared nervous and pale. The 10th of 
August wss on Friday. On the 11th Mrs. Manning engaged a girl to clean the back and 
front kitchen in Minver-place, and also directed her to clean a basket in the back kitchen, 
which appeared to have been filled with lime. The girl was unable to clean the basket, and 
Mrs. Manning endeavoured to do so herself, until she had exhausted all the water on the pre- 
mises. On the same day, the 11th, the male prisoner went to a stockbroker's, where, in the 
name of Patrick O'Connor, he sold, for £110, twenty of the Eastern Counties Bail way shares, 
which were unquestionably the property of O'Connor. Manning received for them a £100 
note, which was changed at the Bank for fifty sovereigns and five £10 notes ; and the notes 
thus given in change were afterwards found in the possession of Mrs. Manning. The absence 
of O'Connor from his ordinary duties had naturally created suspicion and uaeasiness among 
his friends; and on Sunday, the 12th, the persons who had met him on London-bridge on the 
9th called at the house of the prisoners, where they saw the woman, and asked if she had 
seen O'Connor, and whether he bad dined there on the Thursday previously ? She said no— 
that she had not seen him since the previous Wednesday, when he had visited her with Mr. 
Walshe. She said she had expected him on Thursday, and had called at his house to inquire 
for him. Mr. Walshe was not satisfied with this statement ; and on the Monday Mr. Fljnr,a 
relation of the deceased, went again to Minver-place, where he paw Mrs. Manning. . Mr, 
FJynn asked her if O'Connor had been there on the Thursday ? She said he had not Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the witness, she appeared to be flurried and indisposed, and he asked 
her if she was ill She said she had been ill a short time before, and that probably accounted 
for it Early on the morning of the 18th, Manning went to a person named Bainbridge, a 
furniture broker, stated that he was going into the country for a time, and agreed to sell the > 
whole of his furniture for £18. Manning required that the furniture should be removed the 
following morning at five o'clock, which was assented to, and Manning then agreed to lodge 
at Bainbridge's house for a fortnight. After the male prisoner had gone to Bainbridge's 
house, he sent a servant to his house in Minver-place for his wife. The servant returned, and 
said Mrs. Manning had been gone away an hour. Manning himself went to the house in 
Minver-plaoe about five o'clock, and knocked at the door, but was not answered. He made 
inquiries, and was informed that his wife had left the house in a cab with some luggage. The 
broker's wife asked Manning the same day why, as the furniture was going to remain in tue 
house that night, he did not sleep there, when he stated that lie would not sleep in 
that house for twenty pound*. It appeared that, About four o'clock in the afternoon, 
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Mrs. Manning had packed up a large quantity of clothes and other articles ; she called 
a cab from the stand, placed her boxes upon it with the assistance ef the driver, and 
went to the South- Eastern Railway statioD, calling at a stationer's shop on the way, where 
. she purchased some cards, and wrote upon them the address, "Mrs. Smith, passenger to 
Paris." On reaching tbe station she directed the porter to nail these cards on two of her 
boxes, which she left there. She then directed the driver to proceed to the Euston-square 
station; and, according to her own account, she went by railway to Newcastle, and was 
apprehended by the police on the 2 1st of of August, at Edinburgh, where she was passing 
under the name of Mrs. Smith. The police had reason to suspect she was Mrs. Manning. 
They charged her with it ; she made no denial ; she was asked for her keys, and gave them 
up. In her boxes, and upon her person, were found seventy -three sovereigns, a £50 note, a 
number of £10 notes — five of them being the notes obtained by the male prisoner at the 
Bank, a £5 note paid to Manning by the sharebroker, a quantity of Sambre and Meuse 
railway scrip, which was undoubtedly the property of O'Connor. He (the Attorney- 
General) had thus traced Mrs. Manning to the period of her apprehension, and he would 
now return to her husband. On the loth of August, two days after the male prisoner had 
sold his furniture and taken lodgings at Bainbridge's, he hired a cab in the morning, and 
drove from Bermondsey-square to the Southampton Railway. He was followed, and on the 
27th of August was apprehended at Jersey by the police officers. At this point of the case it 
was necessary that he (the Attorney-General) should do what would be afterwards done by 
their I.ordships — caution the Jury against using adversely to the female prisoner any declara- 
tions made by the male prisoner upon his apprehension. It was necessary that the whole case 
should be detailed in evidence before the Jury, but the rules of law precluded the statements 
made by Manning from being used adversely against his wife. Manning, when he was ap- 
prehended, made no resistance ; he said he was about to come to London to explain the 
whole matter ; he stated in substance that the act was committed, not by himself, but by 
his wife, and that he was sure she would admit it in his presence and that of a clergyman ; 
and he endeavoured, indeed, to cast the whole blame upon her. Manning described' the 
manner in which the murder had been committed ; he said his wife asked O'Connor to dinner, 
and that as he was going down-stairs she put her arm round his neck, and shot him in the 
head. Manning did not state, however, how it was that O'Connor's head had been so 
cruelly and frightfully mutilated — indeed, knocked to pieces — by some blunt instrument, 
probably the crow-bar. These were all the facts of the case. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that the man O'Connor was murdered by somebody. The question for the Jury to 
determine was, whether both or either of the prisoners committed the act, or whether 
either of them did it with the knowledge and connivance of the other. They would 
find that, before the deed was committed, the lime which was undoubtedly used for 
the purpose of obliterating, if possible, all traces of the deceased, had been purchased by Man- 
ning, and delivered in the presence of his wife ; that the crow-bar, which was well calculated 
to loosen the hard ground under which the unfortunate m;n was buried, and to raise the flag 
which it was hoptd would cover him from observation, had been purchased by the male pri- 
soner on the 23rd of July, delivered to the female prisoner on the 28th, and paid for by her; 
and that on the 8th of August the female prisoner herself purchased a shovel which, although 
it might be used for ordinary purposes, was handy and convenient for the removal of the 
' earth. It was also evident that, without any notice, the prisoners quitted their house on the 
13th of August, after repeated inquiries had been made there about O'Connor ; and upon one 
of the prisoners was found a large amount of property, a great proportion of which was un- 
questionably the property of the deceased ; while to the other was traced the possession of 
property of the deceased, which he (Manning) had converted into money in the name of 
O'Connor. These were the facts from which the Jury were to draw their conclusions. He 
f the Attorney-General) was sure they would do so calmly and fairly, patiently and honestly, 
dismissing from their minds all they had heard and read upon the subject, and relying solely 
upon what would be proved in evidence. 

The first witness called was Henry Barnes, the policeman who discovered the remains of 
the unfortunate Patrick O'Connor. 

HENRY BARNES'S EVIDENCE. 

Henry Barnes, examined by Mr. Clarkson. He said: I am> police-constable of the 
K division. In consequence of information I had previously received, I went on Friday* 
the 17th of August last, to No. 8, Minver-place, accompanied by another officer named Bur- 
Jon, who had a Key in his possession which unlocked the door. We found the house empty. 
Jn the back kitchen 1 observed a damp mark between the edges of two of the flag-stones, and 
this arrested my attention. With the assistance of Burton I removed the stones. There was 
mortar underneath, and then earth. The stones appeared to have been recently removed. 
We proceeded to remove portions of the earth, and when we had got about twelve inches 




at length we found the remainder of the body. The cord with which the legs were tied was. 



. Sophia Payne, examined by Mr. Clarkson, mid: I live it !, Minvcr- place. I knew 
Manning, the male prisoner. I remember hearing a rumour of the murder of Mr. O'Connor. 
On the Monday after I heard it Manning came to my door, about six o'clock in the evening, 
and asked psnm»OT to go through my house to his own, because hia wife had gone out.. I 
gave him permission, and he got over the garden-wall to his own house. On the Thursday 
before that Monday, 1 saw him, about a quarter to seven in the evening, sitting on hie 
garden- wall, smoking a pipe. I conversed with, him about 20 minute?, when he suddenly 
jumped down, saying he had an appointment to attend to which he had forgotten, and he 
must go and dress. I saw him no more that evening. I left home about half- neat seven, ud 
returned about eleven. I left my husband at home. 

lly Mr. Sergeant Wilkina: It was quits light when I saw the prisoner Manning on the. 
garden-wall. He was sitting with his legs towards hia own garden. He was dressed an 
u*U»l, and looked as usual. His garden was rather larger than ours. He had flowers in it; 
but I am not aware whether he was in tba habit of paying particular attention to them.- 
WlkW people are bustling about in the bouse adjoin Log ours, we can bear them, if we are quiet. 
We take tea about five o'clock. During that time we are rather quiet. Lithograph printing 
is carried on in our house , but it does not commence till seven in the evening. There n> 
nothing else in our house likely to make a noise. 

By Mr. Clarkson: I have children ; but I always keep them very qniet. 

By the Attorney-General: I am quite sure about the hour at which I had the conversa- 
tion with the male prisoner, Manning, in the garden ; for it was just before my husband came 
homo. He generally comes home at seven o'clock. 

Mr. Flynn, examined by Mr. Bodkin, said: I am an officer of the Customs. I was ac- 
quainted with the deceased, Mr. O'Connor. Jn consequence of bis absence from home, I 
went to Miuver- place on Sunday, the 12th of August, to make .inquiries about him, bat 
1 did not gat in. I went again on Monday, accompanied by a police-officer in private 
clothes, I saw Mrs. Maiming, and had some conversation with her. I asked For her hus- 
band, and she said ha was not in. I said I was a friend of Mr. O'Connor's, and wanted" 
to know if sbo or her husband had heard anything of him? She said "Ro." I said it 
waa very strange; and aba replied, that it was very odd indeed, for some friends had seen 
WtO on London-bridge on the flth. She mentioned Mr. Keating'* name as one. of the per- 
sons who had seen him. She said that Mr. O'Connor was a very fickle-minded man; ho 
house, and stopped a minute or two, and than suddenly jumped up, 



and went away. She then said it was probable he was. at a place at Tauxhsll, i. 

aba had been with him once or twice, and she mentioned the name of Walshe, Alter this 
she said, "Poor Mr. O'Connor; he waa the best friend I had in London." When she said 



snged, and she became pals; and I inquired if at 
She rtplir' "*" " ~- J "-' -=■- u - "-' ' 



ill, or if the room was too warm? She replied, "No; " and that six weeks before she hact 
been ill. I nest asked her if she had been to Mr. O'Connors lodgings on the 9th; and 
she said she bad. I asked her what time she left her own place, and she at first said 
six o'clock ; and on mv asking if she waa certain of the time, she said it might be a, 
quarter- past ; and she added, that she had met one or two frienda going down. As I was 
leavingher she said, "You gentlemen are very susceptible." 

Mr. Bodkin : L>-\ ■]■.•■. ■('■•'■- •"'! explanation ol this expression ? 

Witness: She did not. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkinn : The deceased kept his money in £a cash-box in hii trunk, and. 
his- ' 



By a Juryman: There was nothing said by me to elicit from Mrs. Manning the expression, 
".Ft** Mr. O'Connor." 

Ann Armes, residing in Greenwood- street. Mile- end- road, was next called : Mr. O'Connor 
resided in. my house nearly five years. He occupied two rooms on the first floor, ready 
furnished. I recollect that be left my house on the morning if the 9th of August, at hattV- 
part seven o'clock. There are two doors to my house— one to the shop, and one to Mr O'Con- 
nor's rooms. He never returned after going out on the day I have mentioned. I know the 
jepale prisoner. She waain the hatrit of visiting Mr. O'Connor, particularly dr~ — ' v - '--* 
' ' ' " 'ib disappeared. "' ... 
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again next day, when she came about the same time, and went up-stairs to Mr. O'Connor's- 
room. She remained till a quarter past seven o'clock, and, on passing through the shop, she 
changed half-a-crown, and bought some article. I thought there was something singular 
about her appearance. She trembled very much. I noticed that she gave the money 
with her left hand. On Friday, Mr. Flynn came to O'Connor's lodgings. On the Friday 
before Mr. O'Connor left, Mrs. Manning came alone, and went into Mr. O'Connor's room. I 
heard Mrs. Manning then say she wanted to purchase some railway shares. Mr. O'Connor 
had his cash-box before him, and had taken out some papers, which lay on the table. 

Cross-examined by Mr; Sergeant Wilkins : Mr. O'Connor always carried his keys on his' 
own person. When Mrs. Manning came she usually had tea with Mr. O'Connor. The key 
of the tea-caddy, from which Mr. O'Connor took the tea, was on the bunch, among his other 
keys. I have seen Mr. Manniog along with Mrs. Manning, at Mr. O'Connor's lodgings ; 
Mr. Massey also. They all seemed on good terms. My parlour is under Mr. O'Connor's 
room. During business hours, I am sometimes in the shop, and sometimes in the parlour ; 
and I can hear any one passing up. When Mrs. Manning paid the money with her left 
hand, she seemed to have a parcel in her right. On the Friday evening, previous to Mr. 
O'Connor's going, I saw the cash-box lying on the table in Mrs Manning's presence. I have 
seen Mrs. Manning in O'Connor's bed-room, but never when they were alone. 

By Mr. Ballantine: Did not hear Mrs. Manning say where she had got her money to buy 
shares. When the cash-box was on the table, O'Connor seemed to be pointing out certain 
papers to Mrs. Manning. He pointed to particular papers, and said, " These would be the best." 
O'Connor had fogged with me about live years, and the Mannings had visited him for about 
twelve months. Mrs. Manning never slept in the house, to my knowledge. I never was 

Said any sum for her by O'Connor. I never was paid nine shillings on ber account by 
''Connor. Some boxes once came, with the name of Koux on. them ; but they were not 
allowed to go up-stairs. I think Mrs. Manning came at the same time with, the boxes. This 
was about a year and three months ago. 

. Emily Arraes, examined by Mr. Clerk ; Is sister to the preceding witness. Recollects the 
time when Mr. O'Connor was missing. On the Friday previous, heard a conversation between 
Mr. O'Connor and Mrs. Manning. It was about railway shares. She said she wished to buy 
some. . O'Connor was showing her some shares, and he said, pointing to a lot, " No, not that." 
fie then advised her to purchase some shares, the name of which I forget On the Thursday 
evening after Mr.' O'Connor went away, Mrs. Manning came and asked if he was at home ? 
She was told he was not, and she then passed on to his room. I observed her looking very 
pale when she went out, as she was purchasing some biscuits in the shop. Next night 
(Friday") she again called, and went up-stairs mto his room as before. She this night, 
also, looked very pale and shaky as she parsed out There was a difference in. her appear- 
ance on Friday as compared with Thursday. She was more shaky, and her left hand trem- 
bled very much. 

By Mr. Sergeant, Wilkins : Mrs. Manning was paler than usual. She bought some cake on 
Thursday, and paid for it with coppers. She was dressed in a vuite. When she asked for 
O'Connor, the witness did not aay that he had been out all night. 

By Mr. Ballantine : Mrs. Manning, on going out, could have passed through the private- 
door, and not come near the shop at all. On previous occasions she had done so, when Mr. 
O'Connor let her out. I have also let her out by the private door. I am not a servant in the 
house, but live with my sister. I recollect some boxes coming, with the address, " Miss 
Bouf " upon them. It was not " Boux ;" I am certain of that. Mrs. Manning came: 
with the boxes. She had a bed at our house that night Mr. O'Connor asked whether 
we could provide a bed for his friend and her husband. The husband did not come. 

By the Attorney-General : I have seen the letter now produced. It was brought to our 
house on Fri lay, the 10th, by a person who said he was from the' Docks. I believe the 
.writing inside to be that of the female prisoner. 

By Mr. Ballantine: Mr. O'Connor never paid 9s. on account of Mrs. Manning having slept 
in the house. 

WILLIAM MASSEY'S EVIDENCE. 

William Massey. medical student, was examined by the Attorney-General : I resided with 
the Mannings for fourteen weeks. They kept no servant, but a charwoman was occasionally 
employed. I left on the 28th of July, because they appeared anxious that I should do so. 
They said thev were going out of town on Monday, and I left on the Saturday. I have fre- 
quently seen Mr. O'Connor there. The male prisoner has sometimes spoken to me about 
him. He once told me his wife had been to the Docks, where she had seen O'Connor in a 
state of intoxication, he having taken large quantities of brandy as a precaution against 
cholera. He told me also that she had seen his will, and that he had left her all, or the 
greater part of his property, and that he was a man worth £20,000 

The Attorney-General : Has he on those occasions ever spoken to you of drugs that will 
produce stupefaction? — He has— he has spoken of laudanum. In the first place, he asked me 
what would best produce stupefaction, or partial intoxication, so as to get a person to put his 
hand to paper. _ He asked whether chloroform or laudanum wou Id produce stupefaction. I 
said; those drugs had no doubt been used for such purposes. When speaking of these things 
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he had Just before inenlioued the oibm tf vvonnor, and had Mvnd to hit hawhego> j 
siderable amount of money. He Mid COoimor wn Toy apprehensive of cholemg and tiuej 
observed to me, *Tou frighten him -well about the cholera, and persuade him to taawJbcsndp' 
as a specific for K.* 

Did he ever ask yon any questions about the head?— Test he once asked we what part 4f 
the head it would be most fatal to strike. I said I bettered that a blew behind the ear worth! 
most likely be attended with fatal effects. He once asked me where the brain was plaosi, 
and I pointed out the part 

Was there anything said about an air-gun P— There was. He asked me about the nature 
of an air-gun, and I said I had heard of such a thing, hat that I had never fired one. 

Did yon ever talk about what would be the fate of a murderer ?— We once .talked on fthat 
subject. Something was said about the wax figure of Rush at Madame Taesaud'e, «nd fee 
asked me if a murderer went to heaven. I said "No." 

Have you ever written letters for this man ? — I have written a letter or two, at his Teyenmt, 
to Mr. O'Connor. 

Bv Mr. Sergeant WQkins: Ton being a medical student, questions connected with year 
profession sometimes became the topic of conversation? — Yes. 

Mary Wells : My father carries on the business of a builder. I know the male pr is o ne r , 
and remember him coming to my father's house to purchase lime some time at the end of 
July. He said he wanted it to kill slugs in the garden. I asked him which he would hare* 
white or grey. He said he would have that kind which burned quickest. We had as> 
white, and he then said he would take grey, and he wrote a direction on paper who* 
to send it to. I delivered that direction to Richard Welsh, who was the person sent with tan 
fime. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wflkms : Our house is five minutes' walk from Minver-place. Has 
servant was present at the time, and might hear all that passed. The Hose was sent home) 
two days afterwards, and no inquiry was made after it in the meantime. 

Richard Welsh, a boy in the employment of Mr. Wells, was next called: I earned scene 
lime to Minver-place, on the 25th of July. I saw the prisoner Manning order the Haunt 
When J took it to Minver-place I saw the female prisoner. There was a bushel of lime.- 1 
took it down to the kitchen try direction of Mr, Manning, where I shot it into a basket, safe 
Manning asked me to call next day, and he Would jsee if he could get a couple of liiiltyiwnlat 
for me. I called next day, and got three-halfpence from Mrs. Manning. 

3y Mr. Sergeant Wfltdns : I was present when the lime was ordered. The direction wan 
£iven to me, bat I did not read it. 1 had beard Manning give his address as well as wrlhs 
it, and I knew where to go. 

WiHlamiDanby, examined by Mr. Bodkin: I am in the employment of Mr. Brans,** 
ironmonger in King William-street. On the 25th of Jury the male prisoner ordered a crow- 
bar, in all respects the same »s that now produced, except that it was five inches longer. Bt 
directed it to beaent to No. 8, Minver-place. I took if home on the 28th July. The prisoner 
was told the price would be 2a. 6d. As I was going along, earring the crow-barm mv haaeL 
the male prisoner met. me on the bridge, and asked if I'had a crow-bar for him? Be saiei 
I ought to have wrapped it up in paper, as he did not wish everybody to -see what ha 
was purchasing. He men went into a stationer's shop and bought some .brown papea^ 
which he put round the crow-bar and tied it with a string. He -then went to the corner 
of the Maze, and showed me the way to his house, saying that some one there would pay 
fin* the crow-bar. A stout lady (Mrs. Manning) opened the door to me. The crow*barwaai 
at this time so covered up that no part of it could be seen. Mrs. Manning' asked if I had 
brought that from King William-street I said " Yer," and gave her the bill, when ah* 
complained that it was charged rather more than was agreed for at the shop. I got 8s. BoV 
fcrit * 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : There were three or four persons in the shop when thacrow^ 
bar was ordered. If Manning had not given headdress, I should not hareltnown where to 
take it to, as I never saw him before. On going to the stationer's shop, he said we might 
have wrapped it up in paper; hut lie d&Lnotemy that any Jesaeetable dealer would have 
done so. 

By Mr. Baflantine : When Mr. Manning ordered the crow-bar, he did not say what ha 
wanted it for. I do not know whether it was termed a "chisel," • " ripping chisel,** or m 
* crow-bar," in the bilL There was more than one ibid of paper over It when I took it to 
Minver-plaoe. When Manning left me, we were not more than five minutes' walk from hjft 
house. 

Mr. Lockwood, the surgeon, was recalled; and, in answer to questions put bvtheAttorae7~ 
General, said that, in his opinion, such an instrument as that now produoeaVor one five or 
six inches longer, would inflict the wounds he saw on the head of Mr. O'Connor. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : The wounds might have been initiated by » shorter as well a* 
fcj a, longer instrument than that now produced. 

By the Chief Baron: Ton stated in your evidence that some of the wounds were incM 
and some of them contused ?— Yes. 

0«ld you, from the appearand of the wonnda, form anj opinion as te the length of tfaate 
which had elapsed since they were inhlcted?— I cwiMiwt; outl think they must have been 
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4niifltod*4Ndc«r«> beftus. IjMnw»d©«^thfttwimI«Mrth«bo4fitiWMtlui?3ib«a 
under the ground a week at least. 

What grounds hawycm fisrthiasoag ee?~*The body ems In men a state of^xsensiv* -de- 
composition as led me to think**. 

Informing yenr judgment, did yen take into consideration the mot that lime kad keen 
wsed?— Idid. Ike lame weald oertainly cause the body to decompose oaickar. 

By the Chief Basse: Taking into consideration the quantity of Ume *evd, «an yea atil 
form an opinion as to whether the body had been under the ground for a week or Jess?—* 
'kave no doobt (whatever thai it was there for a week. 

By Mr. Sergeant WUkias: Bid yon arrive at this conclusion from what you had previously 
heard?— I formed my opinion upon the matter the very day the body was taken out of urn 
ground. 

Had yon previously heard that the body was missing? — I had heard that, but I formed 
my judgment entirely from the appearance of the body. 

By the Jury : Would not the enact of the lime be to disfigure the features very much?— 
Yes ; and a stranger might not be able to trace them. 

By the Chief Baron: Were the matures so destroyed as to sender it difficult to identify the 
body?— Probably a person intimately acquainted with the person of the deceased would he 
able -to identify him. 

Would the external application of Ume make any difference with respect to the deeons- 
peeitionuf the twain, which I understood yon to say was found in a fluid state?— The time 
might be absorbed through the fractures of the skull, and so cause the decomposition of tie* 
brain. 

Did you examine the intestines, and did their appearance throw any light upon the time 
which the body had sain under ground ?— I did, along with Mr. Odling; and they wemfemmt 
•as mneh decomposed as the other appearances would have led me to expect 

William Omill, examined by Mr. Clerk: I am shopman to Mr. Langley, an ironmonger 
m Tooky-street On the 8th or August the temale prisoner came tothe shop to purchase * 
ahewal, and she said she wished to have a strong one. I recommended her behave a regular 
wooden-handled long one, but she said a short one would do, and she purchased one; andJ 
took H to the address she gave me— No.*, Minver-place, The shovel pmdneed is theme I 
teldhec. 

ftrMr. Ballejstma? This shovel oust Is. 3d. She might haws anrehassri «n common spssis 

William Sopp proved that he obtained the ahowel referred to by the last witness from 
Mr. Bainbridge, the broker, to whom the prisoners had sold ail their furniture. 

Henry Banrae/the poiioe^coustable, recalled : I am sure the shovel was not to the hones an 
•the day when I found the body. 

By Mr. Sergeant Attains: I *eent into thafremt pssiosr and «aw« 
oey-pieoe these, to* did not ebserve that these was any want of paper round ume tun 
of it 

lianaah Firman, examined by the At*oi«y<knerai : I am twelve years old. On Fri- 
day, the 10th of Aa|^iwasmMmvor^oe,aeUmgaietehesaxri 
ejeman, and I ashed her if she wanted her steps -cleaned. She said to me, "Can you 4eme 
on Monday?'' and I told her I could not, «he then asked me if I could do anything else 
besides deam'ng steps, and 1 told her I could, and! efferedtodo eome week to her tor fid. 
Ionwed to clean the back kitchen, but she told me •she had dene that herself, and she tfcen 
wanted me to wash a basket with marks of lime on it. I told her Loeasd not <k> so, because 
my hand was bad, and the prisoner then let the water run through the basket unti it .all 
runaway. 

Do yon <see that woman here?— The witness looked round the whole eoeit't*sYre>e1sB 
turned towuids the deca^iasMl, immediately on her eyes resting on Mm Manning, aha <*«- 
daimed,* These she is." i heard a eoa venation bet ween Mr . Maiming and h^ I wen 



at the coal-oellar when I beard the inaas prisoner atampwith his foot, and my to his wise, 
«Giveit'me<fireotly. w She replied that she would, and I heaid no mere, as 1 wsathan in 
the coal-hole. 

By Mr. Ballantlno: The aatchen looked neither very dean nor very dirty. Theygavwme 
6d. tor my work, ftrat I was not scolded into the bargain. 

Now, tell me, did you take anything away with you from the bouse?— The a hn s mtm aj 
stowed aorne hosiaatioa, but on Mr. Bellaniine repeating the question, she exclaimed, *¥em, 



air; 1 will test the truth, for HwiU go furthest' 
That's right. Now, toU us what ye 



yen did take away?— I cannot tall everything. £ 
an egg from the larder. 

And a rasor?— Tea, air. 

Where from?— From* box. 

YoutookaneggfromthelaidereAdaraxor«romtlieb«x. Wasihose ■■silling mom?— 
Tee, sir; a puree out of the dm war. 

Anything teases the puree?— J do not remember. 

Did yon nettakn aessa asseih%mu«^m^ 
4jook«ono'pairoo)t of the^ — 
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- Then you took some clothes belonging to Mrs. Manning—a dress and petticoat, did 70m 

not? — I don't recollect any more, air. 

' Nor a smelling-bottle ?— I dont remember about the smelling-bottle. 

Mr. Ballantioe : Oh ! you can't recollect any more. Tou may go. 
' The witness then left the court, having, by the confession of these various thefts, left an 
impression on the minds of the audience very different from that which she had created du- 
ring the first part of her evidence, which she gave with much clearness and appearance of 
simplicity. 

James Coleman, a builder, and landlord of No 3, Minver -place, proved that he let the 
honse to the Mannings, and that they left it without notice, though they were yearly tenants. 
On the Tuesday evening succeeding the 9th of August, he found the house empty. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : No marble chimney-piece was put up by the Mannings. 

MR. BAINBRIDGE'S EVIDENCE. 

• Charles Bainbridge said : lama broker in Bermondsey -square. I had known the male 
prisoner for about two months before July last He made me an offer to sell all bis furniture,, 
and I went over the house with the female prisoner, and agreed to give ber £13 for the whole 
of it. Mrs. Manning wanted £16, and I refused to give it ; and on the 13th of August I 
'agreed to give £13 10s. The male prisoner wanted me to take the furniture on the following 
morning, at five o'clock, but I refused, saying it would look bad. The male prisoner afterwards 

' told me that his "governor" was not going away for a fortnight, and he proposed, to lodge 
with me for that time ; and he agreed to give 10s. per week. Shortly after this he told me 
that he had. started his wile off into the country, end that night he slept at my house. There 
was some linen in the house which was not included in my purchase, and he wished me to 
take charge of it, and also a new. hat; and he said he should be in the country about two- 
months. Among the property which I removed from the prisoner's house, was the new shovel 
which has been produced. 1 last saw the male prisoner on the morning oi the loth of 
August. 

» By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : I am. sure the prisoner said that he had started his wife off inte 
the country. He slept at my house on the Monday night and the Tuesday night, and ha 

-went away on the following morning. There was no coalpick or axe among the articles I 
purchased of the prisoner. 
By Mr. Bodkin : There was no crow-bar among the articles. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, the wife of the last witness, deposed that, upon examining a dress, which 

.was one of the articles purchased by her hu&band, she observed a mark as though there had 
been blood upon it, and it appeared to her as though it had been imperfectly washed and dried, 
and had become mildewed. The male prisoner left their home on the Wednesday morning, 

• taking with him a carpet-bag and a trunk, and be told her he was going to sea-bathing. On. 
the Monday before he went away he told ber that he had sent his wife off into the country.. 
At this time the goods were still in the house in Minver-place, and she asked the prisoner 
whether he would sleep there, and he said, ** I would not sleep there for £20." 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : Witness would swear the prisoner did not say that his wife had 
Started off into the' country, but that be had sent her there hinisel£ 

The witness was cross-examined at some length as to her reason for supposing that there 
were mark* of blood upon the dress, but she only repeated that the dress appeared to her to 
have been washed and imperfectly dried. The spots of blood, she thought, would not come 
out without boiling. 

Matilda Welldeu deposed that in August last she was living at Mr. Bainbridge's as servant,, 
and remembered the prisoner Fredrick Manning coming there on the 13th of August. He 
sent her to Minver-place to fetch his wife, but she could not find the house, and the prisoner 
then went himself. On the evening before the goods were removed, he told her that .if any- 
body inquired for him, she was to say that she had not seen him for a fortnight. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins : When she was first examined, she said she did not know whether 
the prisoner said that his wife had gone into the country, or whether he had sent her there. 
• Mrs. ScholefieM deposed that she lived Opposite the prisoners' house in Minver-place.. 
About half-past 3 o'clock on Monday, the 13th of August, she saw the female prisoner g» 
away in a cab, with several boxes and other lrggage. The male prisoner went to the house 
about naif-past 5, and knocked at the door and the window, and when he found he could not 
get in, he came to her and asked if she had seen his wife go away. She told him she had ;, 
and he then asked if she had any luggage with ber, and she said she had. The prisoner then 
thanked her and went over to Minver-place, and knocked at No. 2, and went in. 

William Byford, the driver of a hackney-cab, deposed that he drove the male prisoner to- 
the Southampton Railway station on the morning of the 14th of August, and by his direc- 
tion he went through Bermondsey-street, wh<ch was much further round. 

William Kirk, cab-driver, said : On the 13th of August, the female prisoner came to the 
stand -where I wa*, and hired my cab. It was about half-past three o'clock. She asked me 
betake two boxes and other things from the honse in Minver-place to the cab. She got out 
on the 1 illy coming to London-bridge, and went in to »'. stationer's. I then drove to U* 
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London- bridgestation, and there »w some cards attached to the boxes. She left two boxes, 
there, and I then drove her to the Euston station. 

W. Day, porter at the London-bridge terminus.: On the 13th of August I recollect the feri 
male prisoner leaving two boxes at the station. She gave, me two cards, on which were- 
written either "Mis." or "Miss Smith, passenger, Paris." I placed them on the boxes, . 
4ud took the latter to the cloak-room, to be left till called for. 

MR. RICHARD J. MOXHATS EVIDENCE. 

Richard J. Moxhay, superintendent of police, Edinburgh : On the 21st of August, I went ' 
with a Mr. Dobson to a lodging-house in Lei th- walk. I left Mr. Dobson at the door, and, 
going into a room, saw a lady. I said, " Mrs. Smith, I presume?" and then I added, "May: 
I be allowed to ask if you are a married lady ?" She said she was, and that her husband's 
name had been Smith, but that he was dead. She stated that she came to town on the : 
Tuesday or Wednesday previously, and that there was no person in Edinburgh to whom she 
could refer but Mr. Shaw, a gentleman over the way, who had recommended her to the lodg- 
ings in which I found her. She further stated that she had last come from Newcastle, and 




looked very intently at her, and said, " Mv impression is that you are the wife of Frederick ; 
George Manning." I then directed an officer who accompanied me to ask Mr. Dobson to 
<come in. That gentleman accordingly entered, and said, " That is the lady who offered me 
scrip for sale." I asked her if she had any objection to let me see her luggage, and she said, 
"Certainly not" I got her keys from her, and, on opening a trunk, the first thing found was 
a tavern bill-head, with the name " F. 6. Manning, Taunton," upon it The moment I saw 
that, I said, "My buspicionsare confirmed ; put all these things up ;" and then turning to Mrs. 
Manning, I informed her that I was the superintendent of police, and, after cautioning her in • 
the usual terms, I asked if she had any scrip? She replied—" Scrip? Oh yes, scrip of my 
own." She said she had no objection to my looking at it In one of her trunks I found a 
certain number of sovereigns, and scrip of the Sambre and Mease Railway, numbered from 
6460 to 6469 inclusive, and also of the same railway, numbered from 26,523 to 26,582 both' 
inclusive. There was also scrip of the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, numbered from. • 
48,665 to 48,674, both inclusive; a certificate of Spanish bonds, numbered 9620, and some' 
other scrip. There was a purse containing 73 sovereigns ; also a Bank of England note fbt 
£50, numbered 11,037, and dated the 9th of November, 1848; six £10 Bank of England 
notes, five of which were numbered from 67,372 to 67,376, and the remaining one 78,378-; and* 
one Bank of England note was numbered 20,051. There was, besides, a luggage- 
ticket, and a ticket for excess of luggage between London and Newcastle, having upon, 
it the name of Smith, and a number of other articles. I asked her about her husband after 
taking her to the police-office. I asked her if she had any objection to tell me where he 
was? She said, " Upon my honour, I do not know. I came off from London suddenly, when 
he was out, on Monday afternoon. I took a cab and drove with my luggage to the London- 
bridge terminus of the Brighton Railway. I there left part of my 'luggage, on which I put 
the address, * Mrs. Smith, passenger for France,' and then drove to the Euston station." She- 
alluded to O'Connor, and said, "Murder O'Connor! Certainly not; he was the kindest friend 1 
I ever had in the world I he acted the part of a father to me. I last saw him on Wednesday 
night. He came the worse for liquor, and went away late. We expected him on Thursday 
to dinner, but he did not come ; and, as I was rather surprised at it, I went to his house to 
inquire for him." She then stated that when Friday came, he not making his appearance, she 
again went to ask after him, but could get no account of him. She made reference to her 
husband, and complained of his bad usage of her. She said he maltreated her, and once.pur-) 
sued her with a knife, and threatened to cut off her head. One of their chief causes of quarrel 
was that he could not get the money she had. 

By Mr. Sergeant Wilkins: Mrs. Manning stated that when she first started from home, 
she did not know, up to that moment, whether to go to Paris or to Scotland. , .. , 

By Mr. Ballantine : She said that part of the scrip found in her possession had been pur- 
chased for her by Mr. O'Connor. 

MR. EDWARD LANGLEY'S EVIDENCE. 

Edward Langley, sergeant of police, deposed : I went to Jersey on the 25th of August, 
and reached Prospect-house on the 27th. When I, accompanied by several other persons* 
went into the room where Manning was, the latter exclaimed, " Holloa, what are you all 
about?" I made myself known to the prisoner, who then said, " I* that you, sergeant? I 
am glsd you ara come. I was going to London to explain it all." He then .said, " Is the. 
wretch taken ?'' I said, " I do not know." He said, "1 suppose they will find a great deal of 
money upon rer— £1300 or £1400 at least" I said I did not know, and that .he must con- 
sider himself in custody for the shocking affair that had tak^n place in his house. His reply 
wm, M Yen? well— I can exnlain it all ; but surely you will not put^ the handcuffs on ma," The 



rts one r was then taken fewn*tafr« Oft going along hessJay^ttts shst lii^i ; the efcsh _ 

kid on the table, and she asked him to go down-stair* and watt hkrbanda. At the Wttumrf 
the stairs she put one hand on bis shoulder, and with the other thai him hi th* hath o£ the 
Bead." Captain Chevalier, whowaaoaoof the part^ aabai what had becono of the bote 
and he said, m She had a grave dog tor Mm," No other questions were pat to hiaw Qatbev 
following morning the prisoner asked how long he would be kept, as he was anxioas to go taw 
London to explain everything. He was brought to Southampton in the packet, and on oar 
arrival there I met Inspector Haynes, who accompanied us to town. , During the journey 
from Southampton, he asked whether, if his wife comVsed, he would be set free. I taid he 
moat excuse me from answering such a question. He said, " I am sure she will confess, when 
aha aees me, particularly if a clergyman is present." I examined hie clothes, and in one of, 
the pockets I found some tissue paper and seme gunpowder. Tbe prisoner seemed very un- 
welL In the railway carriage he began, talking to. Inspsster Hayncsrbut I, being very tiled 
fell asleep. 

MR. JL HATNES'S EVIDENCE. 

J. Haynes, superintendent ef the detective police, said : In consequence of information 
I received, I went te- London-bridge station, and found' two boxes, with a direction on each.' 
The address was "Mrs. Smith, passenger to Paris; to lie till called for." I opened one of* 
thorn boxes, and found several articles. There were marks of blood* on the skirt of a gown, 
which appeared to have been recently wsshed. I found a piece of muslin also similarly 
stained. V* as at Southampton on the 31sfof August, and came up in the train with the- 
male prisoner. He asked me if I had seen his wife? I said I had not. He said, ** Do yon 
think I shall see her to-morrow ?" I replied, " I don't know ; but I don't think it is likely 
yon will be allowed to see her." I had previously said, u This is a very serious affair, Man-' 
ningt but von are not required to say anything to criminate yourself." He said, " I am 
aware of that. X was very foolish to go away, for I ought to have staid and explained aH.** 
He said if he could see his wife in the presence of a clergyman, he was sore she weald ex* 
plain all, for it waa she who shot O'Connor. She invited him to dinner, and had laid the- 
cloth, and then shot him from behind when going down-stairs. He said she was a very 
violent woman, and would think no more of killing a man than of killing a cat— that he had 
been frequently afraid ef his own life, and that on one occasion she' followed hhn with ar 
drawn knife. He said that she waa determined to be revenged on O'Connor, for he it was 
who had induced them to take the house in Minver- place. He said it cost them £80 to furnish 
the house, and O'Connor had promised to come and lodge with them ; that he was out of 
town at tite time, and that, on his return, his wife told him O'Connor had only slept there- one- 
night, and refused to remain longer. When he said his wife shot him, I observed that it ap- 
peared by the papers there were other wounds on the head, but he made no reply to that. 

The Attorney-General then put in as evidence the letter referred to by him in his opening 
statement, written by Mrs. Manning to O'Connor, containing an invitation to dinner, and- 
which was found open at O'Connor's lodgings on the Thursday. 

The Court adjourned, at a little after 6 o'clock, till 10 next morning. 

Tbe prisoner* left the dock without taking the slightest notice of each other. Mrs. Man* 
ning, before leaving, curtsied slightly towards the Bench, and was led out by a female 
ttunkey. 

SECOND DAY.— Friday, October 26. 

The trial was resumed at ten o'clock, when Lord Chief Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice 
Cressweff took their seats on the bench in the morning. Mr. Justice Maule was absent. 

John Haines, who was the last witness examined, and who then produced some dresses and 
a piece of muslin found in the boxes left by Mrs* Manning at the South-East* m Railway 
station at London bridge, was recalled, and stated that he delivered te Mr. William Odting 
one of those dresses and the muslin collar. 

Mr. William Odlmg, examined by Mr. Bodkin : I am a practising onemist I have ex- 
amined a part of this dress, which I have subjected to the usual chemical test * and I have, 
arrived at the conclusion that the stains upon it were caused by blood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BaUantine: The tests were applied on Wednesday last I was 
not examined before the police-magistrates. No person but myself was present when I 
applied the testa I am twenty years old. I allowed the dsess to . stand in cold distilled 
water, r cannot say that the stain on the collar is blood. 

Be-exanrined by Mr. Bodkin : I am a son of Mr. Odling r surgeon to the police force. I 
have been studying cbemlstiyfbr five years at least I have studied as Cray's Hospital and 
at. the College of Chemistry. Tnere was very little ef stain on the collar, compared with what 
was on the dress. The stain was not iron-mould* nor any vegetable matter which; Ian* 
acQuainted with. 

In answer to q uesti ons twt by the Lord- Chief Baron, tbe witness described the usual nega- 
tive cbemkeJ tests- to- whkhpresmnedbloqd-rtains ate snejsctsd, and whisk, ha had appfisd 
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in ts*prea^ii*Un«* adding that tbm warn b* din* chemical precest by which the pit-. 
sst*n o* WiadhilaJM could be sseerUiaed, 

MB. FRANCIS WOBBALL STEPHENS'S EVIDENCED 

Jtaeads Wormll Stephens, examined by Mir. Clarkson : I am. I stockbroker, earning en 
bushes* at Nc, a, Royal Exchange. I was acquainted With the late PatHck O'Connor. I 
was in the babit of doing baaine» with him. 1 delivered to him, on the 6th of August last 
ten shares in the Sambre and Menae Railway. I had purchased them for him on the M 
of August. They were numbered 6460 to 6469 inclusive. I think they were ordered on the 
fad or 3rd of August In May last I purchased for O'Connor ten shares in the Amiens and 
Boulogne Railway. They were ordered on or before the 11th of May. I delivered them oir 
the 11th. They were numbered 48,665 to 48,674 inclusive. I recollect Mrs. Maiming coming 
to my office either on the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd of August— but I rather think it was the 1st She 
introduced herself by saving that she had been recommended to me by Patrick O'Connor, as 
she wanted to invest some money. She asked what shares or stock she could buy in England 
that she could sell abroad. I asked where she was going to. After some hesitation, she 
said to Paris. I said, "Perhaps von had better purchase French Rentes?" She asked 
fbr the Foreign Railway List, and 1 showed it to her. She asked what shares she should buy, 
as she wished to> sell the property again without the control of her huabani ? She asked, if 
she purchased Boulogne and Amiens shares, or Sambre and Mouse, whether she could sea 
them* without her husband's control? She said she would call again, and went away; but I 
did not see her afterwards. 

Gross-examined by Mr. Balhmtme: The Boulogne and Amiens shares came to £71 17a. 6d, 
They have diminished in value since I bought them for O'Connor. In August they would 
have been worth about £7 per share. O'Connor never mentioned Mrs. Manning's name 
to me. 

MB. ALEXANDER LAMOND*S EVIDENCE. 

Alexander Lamond, examined by Mr. Clerk : I am not a broker on the Stock Exchange; 
but I am a stockbroker. I was acquainted with O'Connor when he was alive. In April last 
V purchased some shares in the Eastern Counties Railway for him. I witnessed the transfer 
of those shares to Mr. Patrick O'Connor. They were twenty shares, and amounted to £400 
of the Consolidated Stock of the Eastern Counties Railway. [The tsansfee-book of the rail- 
way company was here produced, from which it appeared that the transfer was executed on 
the 16th May last.] The shares were paid for on the same day. On the 27th of April ,, I 
purchased for O'Connor ten shares in the Sambre and Mease Railway. They are scrip shares, 
which pass from hand to hand' without registration. I do not know the numbers of those 
shares. I received them from Mr. George Cooper Russell. Russell's name was on them. [ Mr, 
Mbxhay* the superintendent of police at Edinburgh, here produced the Sambre and Meuse 
scrip found in Mrs. Manning's trunk.] I recognise these as the shares which passed through, 
our hands with reference to that transaction. These shares were brought to our office by Mr. 
Wenbam Russell's clerk. They are numbered 26,523 to 26,532 inclusive. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ballantine : Mrs. Manning brought me a note of introduction 
from O'Connor. She asked me some questions, but she had no dealings with me. 

John Hayward, examined by the Attorney-General : I am a clerk in the office of the 
solicitor to the Treasury. I was- present at the police* office when a person named John 
Bassett was examined. I understand that he is now dead. He produced before the magis- 
trate* and I received from him, this scrip and assignment [prodncingthem]. They have been 
in my possession ever since. 

Mr. Gram examined: I am clerk of the transfers to the Eastern Counties Railway Com* 
dany. This is the original certificate of Eastern Counties' Railway Company's sharer de- 
Ivered to Patrick O'Connor. The other document professes to be an assignment of those 



Mr. Shillibeer examined : I know Frederick George Manning. I do not believe that the 
signature to this document (the assignment) is in his handwriting. It does not bear the 
slightest resemblance to it. [This unexpected statement from the witness excited a- good 
deal of surprise.]: *^ 

Richard dHsamendV examined by the Attorney-General : I am a clerk in the e mpl oyment 
of Messrs. Kiltick and Co., aharebrokers. I know the* male prisoner. I did not see him 
execute this transfer of stock, but it was brought to me wet by Mr. Bassett At the time 
when Bassett brought it to me I saw the male prisoner in the office. When he came-iny we 
•poke about Eastern Counties shares, and I introduced him to Mr. Bassett in thejsrivite 
room. He said he had been there before, but I did not know what his name was. Mr. Bas- 
set asked me for £110, and I gave him- the money. I gave him a £100 Bank of England 
note, numbered 16*043; and dated the 5th of June, 1349. There was also a i*> note, mat* 
bered 20,051* and five sovereigns. I saw him pay this money to the prisoner, Frederk* George 
Manning. The words "Patrick O'Connor on- the assi^ment wwe wet whe* it was de- 
livered to me^and I put it on the blotting-paper. There wis a Mr. Linton, a share-deatoi, 
wtommtta office rttha time. I dldnotWr the name of O'Omnor mentioned. I took 
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the name of O'Connor from the transfer. All this occurred on Saturday,- the 11th August. 
On the 20th of August, I went to the Bank for the purpose of stopping payment of the £100; 
note. The name * Charles James Baker* 1 was on the note at the time when I handed it oyer 
to Mr. Bassett. 

The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, but nothing material was elicited. 

George Lintorn examined by the Attorney-General : I am a share-dealer. I have had deal* 
ings with Killick and Company. I was at their office about half-past eleven o'clock on the 
morning of Saturday, the 11th August, when a person came to sell twenty Eastern Counties 
shares. I went into the private room where the stranger and Mr. Bassett were. I did not" 
take particular notice of the stranger, but I remember this transfer being executed by him. 
I saw the stranger write it. I cannot say that I should know him again. There was nobody' 
in the private room but the stranger, Bassett, and myself. I saw the £100 note handed 
over to the same person who signed the transfer. 

Some questions were put in cross-examination to the witness by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, but 
they failed to shake the testimony given in the examination in chief. 

MR. GRIFFIN'S EVIDENCE. 

Mr. Griffin, examined by Mr. Bodkin : I am a clerk in the Bank of England. This £100' 
note was brought on Saturday, the 11th August, to the Bank to be exchanged. The name* 
and address now on the back of it were on it when it was received there. I gave the bearer 
of the note 50 sovereigns, and a ticket which would entitle him to get notes in another de- 
partment of the Bank. This is the ticket which I gave to the party. It is the practice of 
the Bank to require the name and address of the party changing a note. The name and ad« 
dress given were Frederick Manning, 7, New Weston-street,Bermondsey. 

Another witness from the Bank of England proved that* be gave in exchange for the 
ticket referred to by the last witness five £10 notes, numbered 67,372 to 67,376 inclusive. 

John Blatchford, examined by the Attorney-General : I was for several years attorney to 
the late Patrick O'Connor. The signature to the transfer (of the Eastern Counties shares) is 
not in his handwriting. 

Henrv Barnes recalled: I walked from Minver- place to Greenwood-street, Mile-end-road,' 
And I also went there in an omnibus and in a cab. It took me forty-two minutes to walk 
there, thirty- five minutes to go in an omnibus, and twenty-five minutes in a cab. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BaJlantine : I have not measured the distance. 

James King, examined by the Attorney-General : On Friday, the 10th August, the postman 
"brought me, at the London Docks, the letter now shown to me. I gave it to Lackington to 
take it to O'Connor's house. 

Lackington, a messenger of the London Docks, proved that he left the letter at 21, Green- 
wood-street 

Richard Welsh, who was examined yesterday, and who then stated that he delivered the 
lime bought by Manning to the female prisoner, was now recalled, at the instance of BaUan- 
tine, and admitted that he might be mistaken in that respect, but he believed that it was the 
female prisoner to whom he gave the lime. 

This closed the evidence for the prosecution. 

THE DEFENCE. 

flMr. Sergeant Wilkins then rose, and, addressing the Jury, said : I appear before you to-dajr 
as the counsel for the male prisoner, Manning. I am here as his advocate, and therefore, no 
doubt, you will watch with jealousy — and justly so— any observations which I may urge-upon 
his behalf. I do not complain of that. Every man who stands forward as the advocate in -any 
such case ought to be watched carefully. But, at the same time, I need not remind you that 
it is your duty, also, to weigh well any observations I may present to you, and to give them 
that attention which, they deserve. I ask no more. When I announce to you that I appear 
before you as the advocate of the male prisoner, Manning, you will at once perceive that I 
stand in a position unequalled in the history of criminal trials. My difficulties are immense. 
The mere accusation itself against any man argues a foregone conclusion in nine cases out of 
ten, and renders his defence a task which is always extremely arduous. What, then, is my 
position? In the first place, I' have to answer the first counsel of the land. In the next 
place, I have to urge upon you a line of defence which, at first sight, appears very odious ; 
and, in the next place, l am to be followed — strange as it may appear — by another defending 
counsel, whose duty it will be to neutralise, as far as in him lies, all that I may urge, and to 
destroy, if he can, the man whom I wish to save. Whatever topics he may urge upon you, 
however, J shall not quarrel with them. However strenuously he may labour on behalf of 
his client, and however painful I may feel my situation, I must award to him that meed of 
approbation which is due to a faithful discharge of duty. But my difficulties do not end here . 
JHow does it happen that, while, as a people, we are boasting of the liberties we possess, and 
the securities which those liberties afford us — how does it happen, I ask, that a case of this 
kind is never tried, but even the counsel for the Crown and the learned Judge on .the bench 
himself feel called upon to caution you against impressions previously made— to caution ydu 
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against the efforts of those who set themselves up as the defenders of our liberties* 
bat who, in each cas-s, do all they can to prejudice your minds, to perve- 1 your path, to dam 
up the streams of justice, and prejudge the case by urging upon the public topics and circum- 
stances which ought never to weigh with you for a moment, but which, nevertheless, have an 
effect upon your minds, whether you will or no? Ton were told by the Attorney-General, 
who I am happy to aav, in passing, has conducted this case in a manner which reflects tfato 
greatest credit upon him — he tol I you (quoting the language of a celebrated Judge) to forget 
til you had heard and read on this subject, and to come with your minds unprejudiced and 
unbiased to the decision of a case which I may say involves at once the temporal and eternal 
interests of two of our fellow-creatures. Who are they that render these precautions neces- 
sary? Who are the rebels against justice? Who are thev that transgress the law? Who 
are tie men who dare to dictate to a Court and Jury, and who seek to intimidate you into 
a particular verdict, bectuse it squares with prejudices resulting from an imperfect knowledge 
of the whole history of the case? I have read with deep interest that frightful event, the 
French revolution —an event that did more at once to ennoble and to debase, to dignify and 
to degrade the human race, thin any other event witji which I am acquainted ; and i have 
found that what adds to the horrors* of each stage of cruelty, as it presents itself to our view, 
is, that a depraved press prejudged every cue before its investigation, making the trial a 
meaningless form and an empty pageant. I call upon you, as far as in \ ou lies, to treat with 
contempt the dicta to which 1 have referred ; to push them entirely from your sight, couched 
though they be in good lang iage> and aided by all the influence of a wide circulation 
— to treat them with ignominy and English indignation, and come to the inquiry with a calm, 
unimpassione I, and a peaceful mind. But I fear that in asking this, I am asking you to un- 
man yourselves — for it is impossible for you to break asunder entirely the band of prejudice 
which h ts been entwined around your minis from week to week. 1 implore you, I entreat 
you, however, to give the case your most careful and unbiassed attention. I don't die ate to 

Jou wha your verdict glial I be. It would be arrogant in me to do so — it i* no part of my duty. 
[y duty is to watch my adversary, to see that he take no unfair advantage of my client; to 
see that whatever is attempted to be proved against him, if proved at all, is proved in a proper 
manner; and to urge upon you every topic which I may think entitled to your attention,; 
and, having done so, my duty ceases. You have then your duty to discharge, and it is no 
easy one. The problem before you is not one which can be solved in a moment. It is not 
a problem that can be solved by impulse or strong feeling ; neither can it be solved by im- 
pressions made upon your minds before coming into court. Considering, then, the import- 
ance of the case, an t the sacred obligation under which you have become bound, to give a 
just verdict in it, 1 tru->t that it will not be regarded as affectation in me, or be thought that 
1 am asking too much, when I implore you to s ek light from more than human wisdom in 
the solution of the que-tioa, and to exerc.se all the care, and caution, an 1 self-possession, and 
judgment which you can bring to bear upon it. I do not seek to set your feelings against 

Jour julgment; 1 only desire to awaken your senses, that you may give a better judgment, 
ask you to look at the consequences of your verdic — to consider the result of the investiga- 
tion — because it reiches from earth to futurity — to a futurity never ending. I ask you 
to let nothing dissuade you from doing your duty ; I do not seek to steal a verdict from your 
cowardice ; I ask merely that you should act dispassionately <and calmly — that you should 
look and pause at every fact, and give it your mos s >lemn attention. Having said thus 
much, let me now ask you to look at the case itself. What is the nature of the defence ? It is the 
defence which he (Manning) himseif set up the moment he was apprehended — the defence in 
which he has persevered up to the present time. That defence I shall seek to sub tantiateby 
reason, argument, and evidence, and leave you to form your own conclusions on it. I shall not 
attempt to quarrel with the law as laid do*n by the Attorney -General. I shall not dispute 
that his view of it vas a very correct one. The first question we have to consider is, was 
O'Connor murdered at all? I fear there is but little doubt on that point. I frar that no one 
who ho* heard the evidence can have the slightest doubt that the wretched man O'Connor— 
who excites our sympathies only because he was hurried in so awful a manner from time into 
eternity — I say there can be little doubt that he was murdered by some one. The questions 
then arise — When? where? how? and by whom? The theory on the part of the prosecu- 
tion is, that he was murdered on the afternoon ot Thursday, the 9th of August, although that 
is by no means proved. I admit, however, that probability points to that time. Then, where 
was be murdered? That is by no means so clear. It is said on the other side that he was 
murdere i in the house of the two prisoners ; and then comes the next question — Ho*r was he 
murdered? That I think is proved beyond a doubt by the medical evidence. Then comes 
the important question — Was he murdered by both? If so, where is the evidence of their 
concert? As far as tha ra:Je prisoner is concerned, there is not a single fact from beginning 
t> ead to justify the hypothesis on the other side, that he premeditated the destruction of 
O'C jnnor. It seems to me — and I have read the case with great interest and attention — that 
the only circumstances tnat can be urged against the male prisoner, Man.iin^, as arguing 
anything like premeditation, are the purchases of the lima and the crow-bar. Now, let me 
invite y.)ur attention to these two facts My hypothesis is one which at first sight 
may ^ appear shocking and unmanly ; but we must not allow the usual ur- 
banities of life to interfere with our judgment on questions like the present We are all 

D 
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in the hab«t of associating the female character with the idea of mildness and ob» dience, 
and that of the male with the idea of power and strc gth. It is not necessary, however, to*. 
come to the conclusion that this rule is an universal one. History teaches us that the fem ale- 
is cap ible of reaching higher in point of viitue than the male, bat that when once she gives 
way to vice, she sinks far lower than our sex. My hyp. thesis, then, is, that the female 
prisoner Manning pn meditated, p'anned, and concocted the murder, and that she made her 
husband her dupe and instrument for that purpose. The learned sergeant then proceeded to 
call the attention of the Jury to the facts of the case in support of this hypothesis!. V* ith 
respect to the pun has 1 ; of the lime, he held that Mrs Manning had suggested to her husband 
t^at lime was n cessary to destr y the slugs i;i the garden, and had got him to purchase it 
for that pu p *e; that, in doing so, he made no secret ol the purchase, as he m ght easily 
have done hid hi entertained an\ criminal intention. If he had wanted th** lime 8 cretly her 
mi^ht easily have carried it h<»me himself, or gone to a remote dis rict for it; instead of 
which he ob ained it in the nei^hb urhoo ', told the purpose for which he wanted it, and 
wrote with his own hand 'he address to which it was to bo sent. It was worthy of notice, 
too, he thou ht, that although it was not taken home for two days, he manifested no iin- 
patn-t.ee iit it Was there any evidei ce of n>\stery in all that? Then, with respect to the 
crow-bar Where did the mab- prisoner ^o (or thjt ? There « ere plenty of receiveis of stolen 
goods, calling themselves "dealers in marine stores," and living in daik passages, where 
such an m-t ument as 'hat for an unhallowed purpose might have been obtained. But, 
instead «f goo.g there, he went to one of the most respectable ironmongers in London, Mr, 
Evans, in K ng William-street, «nd ordeicd it openly, before all the people in the shop, 
described thr j-ort of instrument he wanted, wrote his name and address, and waited two or 
three d.-ys t il one wa« made. When ii was on its way home to him, he met the boy with it 
on the Lri<lge. 'I he pres-, I y w«y of amusing the public, had described Manning as a con- 
ceited, mil* quential sort o< man. It might be so These things were the r. suit of accident 
and cm*titut onal conformation Wh^-t was more likeh than that this same fueling of 
conceir had piomptcd Manning to say to the hoy that surely paper was a scarce thing in his. 
shop, an! ih u to go to a statu n r's tl-opand try the paptrto wrap it in ? He Legged the Jarv 
to observe that Mrs. Mjnning knew* the crow-bar w scorning, that she received it at the 
hou>e, tm\ showed that she knew where it was bought, what, was to be paid for it, and that 
she paid ai ott.er shilling, becau e it happened to be laiger than was expected. What was 
that bought »"«r? It was absurd to suppose that it was purchased for the purpose of the 
murder, be« au e, with a poker and a pistil in the house, it. was not rcessary to have it to 
depriw bin of life. It was « quail} unnecessary to lilt tie stones of the kitchen, for a meat- 
chop er oi a pair of tongs sharpi ned with wear would hu\ c done that equally well. If such 
an instrument had been wmted for the purpose of tie msudcr, it vas impossible not to 
suppose that it- purchase wouht have been <iTec;ed wit h much g« cuter secrecy. r lh<sewere 
the only t w o ciuumstances * h ch occuned before thee* cut ** hich seemed to arToid anything 
like a case on tin part of the prosecution agains? M. nuiig. Was the murder, th»n, done by 
the two pn- oners? The circumstance*-, both before and after the events seemed to lead an 
opposite c in lu«ion. There was nothing to show concert before; there was t very thing to 
fchow ihe < pp sitd of concert after. Both went off in diiFe rent directions; they were never 
seen to sp« ak to each other, or to be in each oth«-r\> company aftenvards. Was the murder, 
then, done by one p.-rson? Theiv wa« no doubt, in the vodd that it could have been; lor f 
supposing O Connor phot with the pistol, any one wi h the strength of childhood could have 
completed tin* act. The buryii g couid, with equal case, have been effected by one person. If 
it wa* d«He by one peison, then what was ihe. mot-ve for it? What motive could Manning 
have? The counsel for the prns< cut ion I ad tried to make it appear that Manning was jea- 
Iouh of O'Connor. In his (Mr. >ergeant WilkinsV) « pinion, Maiming was not the man to be 
jealous. No in <n who had read the history ot the case could doubt that Mannii g was only 
too e.sv about his honour as a husband, it was evident that he allowed his wife night after 
night to visi: O'Connor alone — that he received him upon every occasion with the greatest 
coriiality ai d friendship. No one had proved that even an angry word had taken place be- 
tween them, or that he w*s unwilling to receive his visits. On the very last occasion they 
weieseeu in company with each other, they appeared to be on the most friendly terms* 
Where was Manning's ninth e for murdering him, then? Could it be said thai 
Man ing wa- influenced by the Jove of lucre— that he did it in order to possess himself of 
O'Connor's property? Let fa-.tesueak lor themselves. It did not appear that Manning pos- 
sessed hiuisc f of a shilling that belonged to O'Connor, or the slightest tittle <f his property. 
With respect to the £100 note, he w uld show, by-and by, that he was in that case the mere 
duoe of his wife, as he had been throughout the whole aft' dr. He was aware that with regard 
' o Manning's defence there might be a great deal of declamation, it might be said, as it had 
been sa;d, t.iat he was crowning htmseT wit:i in amy by throwing the blame upon the wife. 
That was e.isily said ; but if the blame was justh due to his wife— if it was she alone who 
committed the murder, had it >t the husband suffered ei ough from her already, without 
standing coolly and allowing himself to be sacrifictd by the wiok« d woman who had en t tapped 
bin. ? He would show from the evidence, as he proceeded, that she was not only abuud-tmry 
capable of doing such an act but of facing it out in a mt.nuer that he was happy to say few 
peo] le c;-uld imitate, lie callel the Jury's attention to the fact that it was Mrs. Manning 
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who wrote the notes inviting O'Connor to dinner, who was constantly with him at his lodgw 
tags, and who had access to bin secrets. According to the test! nonyof Mr Keating, O'Oonntr 
w«t> seen, about a quarter to fiv« o'clock, on Thursday, • n London- bridge, going in the direction 
of Minver-pUee. The Jury w »uld be ahle to form their own opinion, from the evidence, 
as to the time it would be likely. to occupy the deceased in walking from the Surrey side 
of the bridge to Manning's k' »use. On Friday, the 12th or' August, Keating called 
at Manning's house. At rhat time O'Connor wa<* dead. Whom did Keatiig -»ee ? 
Let. the Jury mark that, lie >aw Mn>. Manning. Let the Jury ohs'i-ve her hypocrisy — her 
falsehood — her consummate wickedness Keating asked Mrs. Manning if she had seem* 
O'Connor. Sbr replied that sh^ had not seen him since ^edmsdav night. Keating s.id it 
was a very strange thing. "Wry strange," repeated the female prisma, "for i invited him 
to dinner on tin Th.trsday, and Mr. Mann ng thought it a most uug^ntemanly thing that 
he did not cone at tiie appointed time. I went to his lodging to ascertain the reason why 
he did not come." On that occasion — the only tinn w '»*n her lip was noti ed lo qutv» r and 
her cheek ro blanch — she made us 3 of an expression which had struck him, as he saw it had 
done s -me of the Jury. She said. *- Poor Mr. O Connor ! he was the b**st friend I htri in the 
wor'd." *' Poor Mr. O'Connor ! " (-ontinuod th^ learned sergeant). Why «* Poor Mr. O Con- 
nor?" You (apparently addressing the female prisoner) kn-w his body was mouldedng in 
your kitchen. You knew you were at that moment in posses ion of his property. You knew 
his voice would never be heard again. You knew tint he had been hurried our of time into 
eternity. Well migot you say, " Poor Mr O'Connor," thrown off your guard at the moment 
If yon believed merely that he had gone out of town in some r ruak of fancy — for you describe 
him as a fituil and fanciful person— why exclaim *• P.»or Mr. O'Connor? " Was it true that 
the woman who exclaimed ' Poor Mr. O'Connor"— who affected to b* astonished that he ha 
not k-pt an appointment to dine w th her on Thursday — h>id at that moment p ^session i 

O'Connor's property? Had she his shares, monev, hi id scrip in her possessiou? How of 

she become p messed of them? Hi* box was locked; he always carried his keys in iid 
pocket; how dul she get those keys? How did she *f»*t tho-te keys but from O'Con his 

pocket; and, if from his pocket, how did she get access to his pocket ? Th« Attorney -G nor'a 

seemed to think ttiat the female prisoner did not possess herself of O Connor's property 4oeral • 
Thursday. Why, then, should she hi\e been at O'Connors lodgings tor an hour on the 

day ? Why did sne come down pale and tr -moling? It bright be that there was more on that 

than she could take away that day. It might be that she thought it more prudent to t property 
tion on Thursday and a portion on Friday. One thing, however, is clear — sh* k Akeapor- 
O'Connor kept his property ; and it is equally clear that she was afterwards foun< new where, 
sion of it. The evidence of David Graham agreed almost to the letter with -* in p >«ees*/ 

Keating, and he (Mr. Sergeant Wilkios) therefore thought it unnecessary ♦ that of Mr. 
James Coleman had stated that he saw O'Connor on the ihh of August, abo» *o refer to it. 
after five o'clock, within 150 yards of Mmver-place, aud going towards M it ten minutes 
He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) thought, therefore, that the witness Younghu.* anniog's house., 
been mistaken when he said he saw O'Connor at a quarter pint five ou Lo* iband uiu>t have 
towards lhe City. It ;> Connor h id gone to th« house of the prisoners to . adou-bridge going 
he had done, why had he tuned away ? If Mrs. Manning, as she reprr dinner, as no doubt. 
O'Connor's lodgings to fet jh him, she must have left I er own house b^f rented, had gone to. 
was clear that, within a few minutes of that hour, O'Connor was al- Jre °ve o'clock; for it- 
door There was no evidence who let O'Connor into the house in. Mi- - no8t at the prisoner's 
but it was clear that, if Mrs. Maiming was at home, he would not I - -^ur-place <«n that day; 
and it was evident, from her own statement, that she was at home .' * .turned f'Om the door; 
that at that hour she left her house to go to O'Connor's lodgings ^t six o'clock; for she said 
next witness was Sophia Payne, who had proved that on Thursd in greenwood-street. The 
quarter before seven o'clock in the evening, >he saw Mm.niug si d Y> tne ^h of August, at * 
his house. Now, he (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) would not say * il ttlIlfi k on *"" garden-wall of 
not, after the commission of the murder, have aidtd and a*au«' *j} a ? the m *le prisoner might 
would not say that, after the de. d was done, Manning m' **JJ m wo* ting the body. He. 
partly, perhaps, from some regard for the wouan— have assf '£"' n «t— panly from fear, audi 
but he contended there was nothing to show that Jttannin* - 8t * a to «f m disposing of the body ' r 
murder, or that he participated in the act It miuht be fj,** 8 ***** °*' the contemplated 
thereabouts, Manning was at the place, and that he had ; * nat » ** •*"/ *» *&ren o clock, or 
if brought to light, would have hazarded his own life, le' ' la *« n 8t eps to conceal a deed which, 
How did Manning appear at that time, according to thf * " im ** J n nocent as the most innocent 
hisordinary dress, and presented, in all respects, his of i,, ^7 **" vitnesaes? He wore 
upon his clothing—nothing to indicate that be had r* 1 a r* u f? Wo «* ** atains wer* seen 
deed. It appeared that Manning sat on the wall fo ; J**" f^ged in the coinmisdoo of the 
and drinking, and then got down, saying that h fZ™ 9 * m ' Du i e8 or k^an-hour, smoking. 
meat. He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) thought h * ""Hf S° ? dn * 8 \ ** he h * d •» <*«*«•• 
had, from the beginning to the end, taken at v 4 £. W ° ?«- * • t0 >Im>w that * rB * MaSfc 
band as to cheat any one else. There seemed f< . SJ f ff 1 ? » .l mpos ? UJK)n * u<l <**•* h « r SS 
on the Toursday, and on tne Monday afie--- ' ^SL^JSi • ^ ,uurder was committed ■ 
broker's, and about five o'clock in thj ^^ISa^£S ?> n f £V? ^ B * in ^d«» , 3i the 

wife to tea. Could the Jury hare any ''j^SL^SSt % b ?^ ttg "V* to fetch ^ 

' -^ Joul* that Manning at that time really believed that 
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atawift was at koine? Theaer^anteama back, and said she could not find the place. Ma%- 
atag then went him*elf-<*and how did he act ? When be got to the hone he knocked at tiki 
door, but got no answer. He then, not knowing that any one vat looking at him, k n o cke d 
at the window. Could they have any doubt that he expected his wife would answer Mm I 
81m did not answer* Morning then asked a woman whom he saw standing at a door opposite 
whether she bad seen his wife? The woman replied that she bad gone away in a cab, taking 
with ber a great deal of luggage. It was dear there could have been no concert between 
Mrs. Manning and her husband as to where she should go, for the told Mr. Moxhay, when he 
•apprehended her in Edinburgh, and asked her where her husband was. that she dd not know; 
fer she- left him in London on a sudden, without his knowledge. It would probably be at- 
tempted to be shown, on the part of Mrs. Wanning, that she was upon terms of peculiar iatf* 
macy with O'Connor — that he was what was commonly cai'ed "a very good friend" to hert 
Experience had shown them that the man who forgot the obligations of life, as the unhapna* 
deceased appeared to have done, might count upon the bollowness and deceitfulness of tat 
wicked woman with whom be was associated. He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) had no doubt thai 
% the female prisoner and O'Connor were upon terms of endearment— that she might hare prit 
4Ck 'u de Cologne upon his head — that she might have said he was to her as a father. When 
it at y were together, there were, no doubt, all those outward manifestations of regard; but 
|i (1 any one suppose that Mrs. Manning entertained any real affection for O'Connor? Thin 




*quegt i<m naturally occurred to every mind :— " What ! you love O'Connor? Whv, then, did 

you ro< ** u " pockets? Whj did you steal his property ? Why did you conceal Lis death f* 

ilf Mam lin 6 stul entertained any regard or affection for his wife, h ■ (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) 

eoMtld uri awrstand why he might have concealed O'Connor's death. But if O Connor were 

Wrs. .Man ring's friend — if she loved him better than ber husband — though it might have 

Veen. an ani^oiy love— she would not have been the person to conceal his death. If she had 

$eJlv lowed O'Connor, and had seen him stmck down by the hand of him whom she 

i '%|ilsed,.'«he *ould nitbott hesitation have given up the murde-er to justice, and would not 

<k t*u rept tflily" to the dead man's room, have possessed hen-elf of his property, and hare gone 

Smn 'dtoburgh, to endeavour to convert it into money. It might be supposed that there had 

to k jealousy .of O'Connor on the part of Manning. He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) was not there 

tfeen \nd that <wiik >n no man of proper principle could countenance, and he was afraid that 

tod^i ng.m'ghtihave deserved contempt for having lent himself to his own dishonour, and 

Mannii edintimacie- and approaches which every good man would scout. The next wit* 

sanction ere Anne aim Emily Armes — two young women whose characters, he believed^ , 

cesses w hont a stain, but against whom his learned friend (Mr. Ballantine) had been 

were witi toijnsinuate tfcai thfV werereaping the wages of shame, and letting out their 

instructed. 

house for in. 

was with O'C «riiis character and objects. It appeared 

deccibed to hv 'Cennor to give her an account of the scrip, and the best mode of disposing of r£ 

and coaxing 0' usages from the evidence of the two witnesses Anne and Emily Armes, Mr. 

After reading- pi \ a, hiding to the visit paid by Mrs. Mam in g to O'Connor's lodgings om 

Sergeant Wilkitis. <tf August, atked why she had stayed there for an hour, when, according to 

Tfttftsday, the 9th W reason to suppose that O'Connor was at her house? The next witness 

fjfer oivtt*story. she l \and he asked the particular attention of the Jury to the evidence of 

wait Wilham Masse) TJfty-GeueraJ, and the community, seemed to have been led to supnoso 

thfr man. The Attoi wve t>omething very wonderful, while he (Mr. Sergeant Wilkin*) 

y that Maftsey wan to i \ke of opinion that bis evidence really amounted to nothing. Massey 

thought the Juiy would \ m & the statements which bad been mentioned by the Attorney* 

Wafe a medical student, i s e conversation, turned out to have been scraps and fragments of 

General as the result of oi- ^ various times; and those observations naturally and necessarily 

. different conversa'idnB b^d opened to be the subjects of conversation. For instance, it 

arose out of topics which n vjeoner asked Massey whether he thought murderers went 

appeared that the male p. Tie*! an odd question to ask ; but it appeared that a conversation 

tt&eaveri. that certainly seei t the exhibition of a waxfigureof Hush at Madame Tnss*nd% 

had previously taken place abou ^jqniry. He(Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) could not help thinking 

Whk-b had suggest ed» his sinuuhr nJ^ame Tussaud, ttat her exhibition, in immortaliting 

. though he ha'd'no wish to injure . \njgance. Massey stated that, being a medical student; 

gticn vil ains as Kuah, was a &?* % * tesion had frequently taken place between Manning and 

conversations connected with his pro. ^^ atfked W|f| where ht tno ught the seat of the human 

.filihself, and that Mftuning on oneocct - thmk j„g ^ a very g^rd tnm g f or any man who 

^ra.n was. One ctr.ait.ly could not n» > ^ agfe such R qawtivll4 r At thte observation the 

xnew anything of the animal *onnatiou u previoaslr ma i nta bied a serious and rather melao* 

features of the female prisoner—* no naa ^ int0 ' & 8mil<s which goe> how « V er, quickly 

ctiolv expression of <^^ ,liaM tr2S«i * nt > he and Manning were one day talking aboat 
reur^sed.] According to Master • starem .^ fcj|d ever fired &n ^ ? and at ^ther time 
fl&-arms, wbenthe latter as ked Maswv h ^ who ^ Ml ^ pufc his name t0 a ^ 

the seriousness of the investigation— to 




Ike ingenuity which was displayed in rakiae; ip muytritiitg -mk**vviia*0*t ha* 
mult Why, every one of then oheervatfaat was hist as Kkejy to be mod* by.aqy man it; 
Manning's situation as by Manning himeeuv una that with the most innocent intention*,. 
The witness William Cahill proved that a ahovel was bought by Mm Manning -on the 8tb> 
of August, the very day en which the had invited OOmnor to dine. They then had 
tha eviJence of the peer child Hannah Firman, wheat- testimony bad not bean Impugned* 
and he thought the only effect of the crass-examination, to which she hod beeu subjected 
ooght to be to excite the sympathies of those who heard it to endeavour to snatch he? 
from sin and ruin. The learn 4 Sergeant then proceeded to refer to the evidence of Mr. 
and Mr 8. Bainbridge, observing that it was quite olear they had mistaken the ebser- . 
vation Manning made when he returned from looking lor his wife. Mr. Bainbridge 
positively asserted that Manning said, u I have started my mistress off into thn> 
country." Now, was it not more probable that Manning said his wife had sta ted 
into the country ? Then Mrs. Bainbridge said she would ewear Manning's obser- 
vation was, " I have sent my mistress into the country ;" while Matilda Weldcn* 
the servant, would not swear whether Manning said he had sent his wife, or that 
she had gone. It was clear Mr. and Mrs. Barnbridge were mistaken, because Manning had. 
not start* d his wife into the country; he did not know that she had gone, or that she waft 
going. Was it likely, if Manning had been a participator in the crime, thai he would have- 
quietly allowed hie w ; fe to g » off, he knew not where, taking with her ell tthe could ronryt 
and that he would then have said he had sent her into the country ? The story Mrs. Matt* 
ning told newel f showed that the Bainbridges were mistaken ; for »be said, on her apprehen- 
sion, that she left London without her husband's knowledge, and that she did not know air 
the time whether she was going to Edinburgh or France. It appeared to him (Mr. Sert»e*ut 
Wilkins) that the explanation of Manning's present difficulty was afforded by his own obser- 
vation to one of the police officers—" £ was a great fool that 1 did not stop and explain all" 
Now, it was no uncommon thing for innocent people, when danger stared them in the face* 
and whi n they found themselves involved in a mesh from which it seemed impossible lor 
them to extvica e themselves to have rtcourse to conduct which might be considered as proof 
of their gu lL Cases had occurred in this metropolis, where pe/sons of high respectabi irty had 
been stopped by scoundrels, who had threatened to accuse tbern of certain crimes ui tea* 
money or valuables were given to them. If the person assailed were a man of great energy 
and of high moral courage he would at once seize his ruffianly assailant by the tin oat, and. 
deliver him up to justice; but, if he were a nervous and excitable man, rather than labour 
c under the imputation of such a charge, he would take his watch fr >m his pocket, and give it 
to the scoundrel. Now the all-charitable, deep-reflecting world would say that the tact 
of a man's giving up his watch under such circumstances was a proof* of his guilt}. 
but men who had had experience in investigations of this description would form a very dif- 
ferent conclusion, tor they knew that to the superficial, innocent men often appeared guilty, 
whil« the hardened, and wicked, and guilty were regarded as innocent Now, he would put 
the present case to the Jury in this aspect :~Manniijg might have been silting upstairs in 
the dining-room, while his wife went downstairs and «Lot O'Connor through the head. 
Maiming would be horror-stricken ; he would say, " At the very bottom of the stair** of this 
room the woman has destroyed a 'eliovr- creature; what am I to do? If I go out and pro- 
claim her guilt, I shall be her destruction The world may accuse me of committing the deed, 
or it may be said that as I was in the house when it was done it may be fairly presumed 
that 1 had the opportunity of preventing it" The unfortunate man might yield to bad rea- 
soning, by which hundreds had bten enmeshed, and might determine not to give the criminaw 
up to justice. He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) did not know what the truth was, but. it m\gi,t 
be that Manning had assisted in disposing of the body j but that would not make him guilty 
of the crime with which he was now charged. It might be that Manning's fears had led him 
to adopt a line of conduct which had involved him in difficulties ; but the explanation seemed, 
to be afforded in the lew words he had uttered to the officem, ** I am perfectly innocent 5 I ant 
a great tool that I came away without explaining it." It appeared from Manning's conduct 
that he had been inclined to linger about the spot, with the view, probably, of ultiug what 
he knew,, for he did not quit Loudon till the Wednesday, although inquiries were made after 
him en the Sunday, and a still more eager seajwh on the Monday and Tuesday* 
It appealed that he had entertained some intention of return tog, for he had left. 
with a friend a new hat, which he might easily have taken with him. Mr. Sergeant 
WHkins then briefly almded to the evidence oi Mary Sct.olefleld, William Kirk, William Da; » 
and Mr. Moxbay, the superintendent of police at Edinburgh, observing, that he might con- 
gratulate that city upon possessing so excellent an officer. Never hh.ee be had been in thn 
profession had he (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) heard a man in his capacity .give his evidenqe4ft 
so intelligent a manner, *nd so creditatly to himself. Mr. Moxbay toll them that Mrav 
Manning had been a consistent aharacter throughout. That woman certainly most hava 
the most extraordinary control over herself of any person of whom he (Mr. beqgeenfc 
Wilkins) had ever heard. She treated Mr. Moxbay with all the courtesy of the drawing- 
room. When he observed that hie impreesio.- was that she was Mrs. Mannings she still re- 
tained the utmost self-possession. Mr. Moxbay asked if she had any objection to her lug* 
gage being searohed^ She said, " Certainty now" €fee was asked tf aha had any M*i»T 
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"Scrip? what is scrip? said she, as if it were the first time she had ever heard it mm* ' 
tfontd ; while it was proved that she bad recer ed from O'Connor a fnll and accurate descrip- 
tion of it Mr. Moxhr.v opened one of her box<s, and the fir.-t thing he fund was a bill 
with the name of * F. & Manning" upon it Still she retained her se'f-possession. «• Kow 
have yoo any scrip? " she was a4ted. " Oh yes" said i-he, •• to be snre — scrip o! my own." 
She was told that she wa* apprehended on the charge of murdering Mr. O'Connor. ** Mur> 
der Mr. O'Connor! " she exclaimed ; "No, indeed ; he was the best friend I had in the world. 
He was like a father to me." If Mr. O'Connor had been like a ftther to her, she certainly 
had behaved very unlike a child towards him. Mr. Moxhay a«ked where her bus- 
■bsnd was? She replied, "Upon my honour, I don't know." He ill-treated me, and 
once attempted to kill me. I came away from London suddenly, without his 
knowing it, and I had not m*de up my mind where to go to" Then, if her 
husband had treated her so ill, and if she was so fond of Mr. 0'C< nnor, why did she 
not, from love of him, or from hatred of her husband, denounce Manning as O'Connor** 
murderer? The learned sergeant then read the evidence of po'ice-s rgeant Langloy, who 
apprehended the male pri*omr, and who stared that Manning remaiked, "I huppose they will 
find a great deal of money upon my wife— £1300 or £1400 a» least." The sum f-uno upon 
her, it appeared, was only about £150, so that it was clear Manning knew nothing of the 
amount ot the money. The male prisoner said, on his apprehension, that '*• his wife shot 
O'Connor; she i vited him to dinner; and when he c»m« hhe suggested to him that he 
should go down to wa^ his hands; and, when at the bottom of t* e stairs, she put one hand 
on hi.s shoulder and shot him at the lack of the hed with the other." Now, who could say 
that *11 this was not pos ible? Much a* Manning might det« at 'he crime, yet hi* feelings as 
a husband and as a man might prompt him to seek to screen his wife. Captain Chevalier 
ask ex I him, in Jercev, what had be>on»e of the body, and he sdd, "She had a grave dug for 
him." Manning a.*ked, if his wife were to confess, would he be tree? and to that question.' 
the officer gave a very proper answer. Manning then observed, ** I am sure she would con- 
fess in the presence of a clergyman." A shooting-coat of Manning's had t e^n produced, in 
which there was (bund some tissue paper and loose gunpowder ; but it was not known how 
lo g it might have been since he had worn that coat ; and if, when he kept an hotel at Taun- 
ton, he had been a sportsman, it was not at all surprising that he should have a few 
grains of g« npowder in his pocket. If he had really been a murderer, one of the first 
things he was likelv to do would have been to empti his po* kets, and get rid of every 
evident e of his guilt. The learned sergeant proceeded to refer to the evidence of Inspector 
Haynes, and of Mr Stephens, the stockbroker, directing the attention of the Jury to the « 
inquiries made by the female prisoner of the litter witness, whether she could nell Sambre 
ami Misuse scrip without the knowledge of her husb.nd. He (Mr. Sergeant Wilkins) 
thought, then, that he was ju>tified in saying that she was set king to cheat her husband, as 
well as even body else. Could there be any doubt that, at the very time she made these in- 
quiries, she was cortemplating stealing the Sambre and M*use and Amiens and Boulogne 
shares belonging to O'Connor, and that she had f.-imed the intention of quitting England 
and abandoning her hu>band? Mr. Sergeant Wilkins then called attention to the evidence 
of Mr. Green, cleik of the transfers to the Eastern Counties Railway Company, anti said he 
thought he was justified in expressing an opinion that Mrs. Manning had, throughout the 
whole transactions, sought to avoid ti e vigilance of her hu-band, and to use him as her in- 
strument. He would ask the Jury, on looking at the male prisoner, whether they thought 
any pen-on who had ever seen him was likely to forget him ? Well, it had been proved 
that some person had gone to the office of Messrs. Killick and Co., and had deposed of 
some scrip w-^ich had belcnged to O'Connor, for which he had signed the transfer paper. 
Mr. Shillibetr had stated that he knew Manning's handwriting well, but that the signature 
to that paper was iiot his, and did not resemble it in the slightest degree. Mr. Shillibeer 
also said that he thought the signature was in the handwriting of the person who had filled • 
ap the body of the paper, but that an endeavour had been made to render the 
wiiting different in apj»eatance. The witness, however, would not swear that it 
was Manning who signed the transfer, but he said that he gave in payment 
to the person who did sign it a £100 Bank of England note, a note for £5, and five* sove- 
reigns. T he £100 note was.- afterwards presented at the B«nk of England, but there was no 
evidence that Manning was the person by whom it was presented, although his name was 
upon it. Could there t>e any doubt that his wite had induced him to write his name on it? 
It was clear that if Manning* was the person who had forgtd O'Connor's name to the transfer, 
be ^rutd not have gone to the Bank ot England, or have written his name upon the note, 
; nd » have placed upon the proceeds of his forgery the clue to his detection. But, with all 
lie fearlessness of a man who had nothing to dread, be had written his name and address on 
the uack of the note. Where were the proceeds of that note afterwards found ? In the pos- 
session of Mrs. Manning, when she was apprehended at Edinburgh. He (Mr. Sergeant Wil- 
kins) had now gone tt rough all the evidence, and if he had omitted to notice anything, he 
must ask the Jury to suppy his deficiencies. He had been called upon to discharge a duty 
from which, had he consulted his own feelings, he would have shrunk. Not that he was op- 
pressed by a consciousness of the guilt of his client, or bowed down by the real dilliculties of 
the case, but that he felt he had to fight against a mat* of prejudice which had been created 
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by thojro who ought to have known better ; that he k«ew the interest which attached to the 
«ase from the manner in which it had been written up; and that he felt it most 
lacerating and agonizing to stand there as the repre-eotative of the husband, crimi- 
nating and seeking to convict the wife. This was to him such a task that it had 
almost unfitted him for the important duties which devolved upon him. The Jury 
had, however, listened to him with the greatest attention, and he was sure they would weigh 
what he had sai l with care, diligence, and caution. He prayed them by all they held .sacred, 
as i hey valued the trust whic.i their country had reposed in them, as they respected its laws, 
as they wi hei to maintain the proper administration of ju tice, as they loved our common 
manhood, and as they expected to be judged, that., whatever their verdict might be — and 
what it should be he presumed not to dictate to them— it might be a verdict of reason. He 
called upon then not to allow those common impulses — good, divine, as tbey were — which in- 
fluenced them in private life, and induced them to yield affection, protection, and respect to 
woman, to step iu between them and truth, but to treat the matter as a pure abstract question 
©f reasoning, as between two human beings. He would only add, that his client placed him- 
self upon h.s coun ry with couudence, knowing that his con uct would be weighed by upright 
men, and that, whatever the verdict might be, it would be in consonance with that honesty 
and truth which formed the bulwark and protection of English liberties. 

A short adjournment took place at the termination of Mr. Sergeant Wiikins's address, 
when the Judge >, the Lord Mayor, and several cf the more dU Unguis >ed persons on the 
bench, retired t«» luncheon. During their absence the priso iers were removed fro«u the dock. 
After an interval of about 20 minutes the leirned Judges reiurnad, and, tha prisoners liaviug 
been again placed at the bar, 

MR. BALLANTjHE'S DEFENCE OF MBS. MANNING. 

Mr. Ballantine pro teeded to address the Jur. on behalf of the female prisoner. He com - 
menced by complimenting the Attorney-General on the fur and temperate manner in which 
he hid opened the case for the. prosecution. He could not ask the Jury to dismiss from 
their minds all that they hid heard with reference to this cas*, for he kne*v they could not 
avoid remembering such things; and, when the evidence adduced on the part of the prosecu- 
tion was concluded, they must hive wondered how it wa3 that many allegations relating to 
this unhappy woman whLh had found their way into the public prints, and had heen op nly 
talked of, hal not been proved. It was clear that those allegations could have little founda- 
tion n reality, because, as this case had been conducted by able an I intelligent officers, who 
had discharged their duty with g eat propriety, intelligence, and zeal, they might oe certain 
that the evidence which had been brought forward was all th.it had any bearing on the sub- 
ject. He need not ref r to the exaggerated reports and calumnies which had been circulated 
with regard to his client ; for he was not surprised at them, after the mode in which the case 
had been conducted on the part of the other prisoner, and after the attempts which had been 
made, even wefore his client came into a court of justice, on the part of one who ou^ht to hare 
cherished and protec:ed her, to place her in such a position as to render it impossible that she 
could ba rescued from the torn!) prophesied for her by many. Tie Jury would not, 
theieforc, be surprised at his (Mr. Ballantinc's) attempt to" obtain a separate trial 
for the woman at the bar. He would have been glad to avoid certain observations which 
flie felt hound to mike — but which he would endeavour to make temperately — upon 
the course pursued by his learned friend, Sergeant Wilkin*. He (Mr. Bdlantine) 
would have been ghd if they could have escaped the spectacle, unparalleled in a 
criminal court, of finding an advocate, either for the prosecution or for the defence, in the 
presence of a persop. who was undergoing a tri d for her life, denouncing her in terms that, 
to say the least, were utterly unnecessary — terms which be could hardly help calling some- 
what coarse. He considered that the presence of the person against whom those observa- 
tions were made, ought, at all event*, to have proven ed his learned friend from using them, 
whatever might be the necessities of his case. Far be it from him to say that his learned 
friend had not exercised the best judgment that he c »uld apply to this matter — that he had 
not conscientiously followed the instructions he had received*; for he won d do his learned 
friend the credit to beheve that he had acted contrary to his own taste and feeling in per- 
forming wh »t he believed to be bis duty to his client. His learned friend appeared to anti- 
cipate that he (Mr. Ballantine) would follow his example, and end°avour to throw upon the 
male pri<ont*r the burden of this miserable, this unhappy transaction. God forbid that he 
should pursue that course ! He would for rather never enter that court, or any other, than, 
•in tho presence of a fellow creature awaiting his doom — who might be led from that court 
to the scaffill, and might soon have to appear before his Creator — he would use such terms 
as had been applied by his learned friend to the female prisoner. He (Mr. Ba'.lantine) would 
do that which was his duty a3 an advocite; but, if his duty as an advocate required 
that he should cast upon the male prisoner the sort of .observations and accusations 
which had been made against the woman, he would feel that his pro'ession was 
-a dip grace, and that the sooner he abandoned it for oue somewhat more cre- 
ditable, the sooner he would be a respected, an honest, an honourable, and an 



■fright man, and placed in a position better to respect himseli Every advo* 
cafe who waa called upon to defend a came must take the evidence that had bees sub- 
mitted to the Jury. He must-show bow that evidence weighed, and, as rar as his hambts 
abilities enabled him, point out to the Jury the mode in which he desired them to view it If 
that evidence inculpated others, it might be necessary to apply some observations to the sub- 
ject; bat when, this painful duty was cast upon an advocate, it ought to be performed in a 
Cafm and temperate manner. He (Mr. Ballantine) would now proceed to call the attention 
of the Jury to the facts of this case, attaching no guilt to any one, and would ask them to 
consider the issue they were called upon to determine with regard to die female prisoner, and 
Whether they could conclude that she was guilty in either of those points of view which had 
been presented to them in the fair, temperate, and proper opening of the Attorney -General. 
The Jury had been told that the female prisoner might be found guilty either as a principal, 
or as an accessory before the fact He thought, when they considered the circumstances of 
the case, that they would hesitate before they found her guilty as an accessory. Accessorial 
acts, as between husband and wife, were extremely vague. It was very difficult to under- 
stand, in the relationship existing between husband and wife, and in the absence of direct 
Kud positive testimony, now far the one might be accessory to what was done by the other. 
He could not help thinking, then, that, unless they were clearly of opinion that the woman 
was present at the murder, they would find it almost impossible to come to a sa- 
tisfactory verdict that she was guilty as an accessory before the fact He would ask 
them to consider whether the facts which had been disclosed did not show that, at tho 
time the murder was committed, the female prisoner was not present He wished 
first to dispose of that which could alone support the count charging the woman aa 
a principal, present, and aiding and abetting, at the murder ; and, it he did that, it 
would materially assist him in getting them to the conclusion that she might not have been 
a party acting accessorily in the matter. He hoped the Jury would come to the conclusion 
that this woman did not forget her sex, and do that which few women were recorded to have 
done— commit a cold-blooded and atrocious murder, under circumstances of cold-blooded and 
atrocious violence. What were the circumstances of the case ? Mr. O'Connor t eemed i o have 
formed a connexion with Mrs. Manning, of thenature of which no onecou Id entertain any doubt. 
It appeared from the statement of Mrs. Manning herself that 'her husband had ill-used her, and 
that ill-usage was not likely to strengthen any feelings of virtue she might possess. He (Mr. 
Ballantine) would ask the Jury whether it was likely that a uoman in the situation of the 
female prisoner, who had formed a connexion of this nature with O'Connor, would lend her- 
self to the violence imputed to her? It seemed that O'Connor was past the middle age, and 
it was almost proverbial that at that time of life men were weak enough to yield anything to 
the women with whom they were connected. Mrs. Manning could have no necessity for 
committing an act of violence, for there would, no doubt, be moments when she dbuld find her 
way to O'Connor's coffers without contracting any other guilt than that which attached to 
the impure and illegal connexion she was maintaining. What motive, then, could there be 
on the pa' t of Mrs. Manning for engaging in a design for the murder of O'Connor? He 
thought he had a right to assume either that Mrs. Manning was a woman of abandoned 
character, ready to resort to any means to attain her ends — and, in that case, she 
would have had no need to commit murder in order to get possession of O'Con- 
nor's property — for she might, undoubtedly, had she chosen, have been taken into 
comparatively wealthy keeping—or she was a woman of kindly feeling and disposition 
and in that case her connexion with O'Connor would make it most unlike«y that *he would 
lend herself to such a transaction as that with which she was now charged. It appeared that, 
on the 9th of August, the deceased was seen on London-bridge about five o'clock, in Weston- 
street at ten minutes after five, and again on London- bridge at a quarter-past five. He 
appeared then to be vacillating ia opinion as to whether be should go to the Mannings or 
not; but be (Mr. Ballantine) thought the Jury would probably agree with him in believing 
that this vacillation ended by his turning back and going to Minver-place, <vhere he would 
not arrive until later than he had been expected. The dinner- hour of the Mannings was 
generally five o'clock, and, as O'Connor was seen on London-bridge at a quarter-past five, he 
Could not have arrived at Minver-place until considerably after the usual dinner-hour. This 
would, then, be consistent wjth the statement of Mrs. Manning, that, finding he did not 
come at the expected time, she went to look for him at bis bouse in Greenwood-street* 
According to the statements of the Misses Armes, who were evidently not very lavourabry 
disposed towards the female prisoner, she arrived at their house on that evening at a quarter 
before six, and remained till a quarter-past saien. The distance from Minver- place to 

Sreen wood-street appeared to be about three miles, so that it would probably take Mrs. 
fanning nearly three-quarters of an hour to go from one place to the other. If she had 
Started trom her own house about a quarter-past five o'clock, she might have arrived in 
Greenwood-street at about a quarter to six. If, then, the muroVr was committed betwten 
naif-past five and a quarter to eight o'clock, it was quite impossible that the female prisoner 
could have been a party to it, lor durii g that time she was absent from her own house. 
Then, was the murder committed during tr at period? He thought the evidence for the 
pposecution was open to no other hypothesis than that it was committed before Manning was 
seen on the wall smoking his pipe, at a quarter-past seven o'clock. He submitted that all 



the evidence tended to show that wtsa Mrs. Manning returned home-rwhfch,.according t» 
fte evidence of the Misses Arrow, could not be much before a quarter to eight o'clock, th* 
murder had been effected. The next question was, whether Mrs. Manning was an accessory 
to the murder before the fact She was charged in the indictment as an accessory before the 
iisot, the supposition on the part of the Orcwn undoubtedly being, that the probability was, 
tfcat a murder of this kind was much more likely to hare been committed by a man than by 
a woman. Mr. Sergeant Wilkins had contended that this was a murder which must havs 
been committed by one person, and in that proposition he (Mr. Ball amine) entirely agreed: 
but it was for the Jury to consider whether it was most probable that Euch a murder haa 
been committed by a man or a w man. There were three points alleged on the part of the 
Grown as showing that the woman was an accessory before the fact; namely, that she had 
been a party to the purchase or order of the crow-bar, the lime, and the shovel. As to the 
shorel, it was an ordinary coal* shovel, and entirely unfit for the purpose to which it wail 
alleged it was intended to be applied ; and, as the prisoners had a garden, why should net 
Mrs. Manning at once have purchased a spade, which would have been much more service* 
able in digging a hole, had she required it for such a purpose ? With regard to the lime, 
Mrs. Manning might have supposed that it was intended for the destruction of the ** sings' 9 
whi h infested the garden ; and the woman who paid l&d. to the boy who took it to the 
house Was nut identified by him as the female prisoner. Then as to the crow bar, which had 
been ordered by the male prisoner, it had no doubt been paid for by Mrs. Manning, under her 
husband's directions ; and what was a more usual occurrence than for such a payment to be 
made by the wife in any family in ordinary life? The crow-bar was no doubt brought home 
wrapped up, fold in fold, in brown paper, and the bill was handed to Mrs. Manning, though 
how the article was name < in the bill did not appear in the evidence.' There was nothing 
whatever in the transaction but might have occurred in the case of any one present; and no 
man's wife, having been previously informed of the price of an article by her husband, would 
fail to find fault when she found a higher price charged for the article than had at first 
been agreed upon. As to the efforts made to throw the whole blame' connected with this 
murd r upon the woman, was if.' to be imagined that thi originated with the learned 
oountel on the other side ? It had originat d raiher in the attempt made by the male 
prisoner to shift the crime from his own shoulders, if there it rested, to those of the 
woman he was bound to have protected. It was a mere afterthought, the creation of a 
feeble mind yielding to the influence of cowardice and fear, and readv, as a poltroon ever 
was, to preserve his own life at whatever might be the sacrifice. He said this without 
reference to his guilt or innocence of the crime, and entirely upon the ground of the 
statements he had himself nuv'e, and because of the charge which the learned sergeant had 
preferred against the wife, and the terms in which that charge was made. He could not 
understand how any man in the position of a husband, were his wife ever so culpable, even If 
her guilt was of the deepest dye, could bring himself with so much readiness to cast all blame 
upon her in the manner which had been exhibited in this instance. He would now come to 
another point of the case, that which related to the stains o blood said to have been seen on 
Mrs. Manning's dress. It was very remarkable that the only marks deposed to with respect 
to one dress were marks upon the cape, and all upon the back of the cape. This he con- 
sidered inconsistent with the notion that such spots, whatever they were, had been received 
during the commission of a murder. But so far f»s the evidence went, these marks were not 
shown to be blood at all; indeed, he thought they had better evidence than that of the 
Chemist, which led them to believe that the marks were not blood, but iron-mould. There were 
some other articles besides the cape produced on which the marks of blood were said to be 
seen They had toilet covers brought before them of a very handsome description — articles 
Which she had probably obtained possession of in the houses where she had been employed 
as an upper-servant, houses which indicated that she had been highly respected, and con- 
sidered as a person altogether unlikely to be mixed up in a transaction of this kind. Now, 
there were a hundred ways in which toilet covers might get drops of blood upon them. Foe* 
sibly the person who committed the murder might go to the bed -room after the deed was 
done, and in this way the marks might be made } or they might be le t while taking linen, 
from the drawers, and in a variety of other ways : but all this was nothing to the purpose 
as implying guilt against the woman at the bar. Then it was said, there was blood 
on the inside of a dress; but he thought the Jury would have no difficulty in 
finding an explanation of the fact of there being marks of blood inside the dress of a wo* 
ttian, and that there was nothing in these appearances which could show that the dress was 
stained at the time of the murder. Therefore, both as regarded the shovel and the stains of 
bio id, he thought the Jury could rest nothing in considering their verdict Another point to 
which he would refer was the evidence given by Mr. Massey. That witness seemed to have 
had some curious conversations with Manning, thouuh they did not affect the case of bis 
client and there chiefly related to the use of laudanum and chloroform as the means of getting 
something out cf O'Connor. A* to the observations with reference to the will of O'Connor 
having been made in favour of Mrs. Manning, these seem to have taken place in her presence* 
and nothing was then said but what she might with the greatest propriety listen to. With 
regard to laudanum, chloroform, the softest parts of the, skull, and the like— these convetta- 
ttone did not take place when the woman was present, as it was probable .they would have 
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Excited attention and enquiry on her part. He would not say whether they ought to hare 
excited inquiry on the put of Mr. Massey, but this he woul I observe, that, having had such 
conversations from time to time with the male prisoner, it would at least have b**en discreet 
on his p«rt to mention them, and then probably this awful tragedy would not have occurred, 
and they would not have been that day sitting to make inquiry into the fate of poor Patrick 
O'Connor. There was one remarkable circumstance to which he would briefly call the. atten- 
tion of the Jury. The evening of Wednesday the 8th of August was a very important one 
as regarded this transaction. By that day every one of the articles supposed to have been 
used in the murder had been purchased. The crow-bar and the lime had been purchased, the 
conversation with M^ssev had taken place, and other circumstances had occurred, all going 
to&how that the design of the murder, as laid down in the case for tha pr -secution, had been com- 

}>leted on the 8th of August. Then what was the conduct of Mrs. Manning on that day ? They 
bund that O'Connor had b**en invited to dinner on that day ; and a letter of invitation to him 
was found in the handwriting of the female prisoner. He Would just sir, in passing, ihit, if 
Manning had intended any evil to O'Connor that night, they could quite understand that he 
ihigLt get a> other p< rson to write a letter asking him to dinner, and t hit just in the way she 
had been made to pay for the crow-bar, Mrs. Manning nvght have be n led to write the 
letter. On the 8th, however, Connor did not « ome to dinner; but he came in the evening 
accompanied by a person named Wa'she. Now, if at that moment Mrs. Manning had made up 
her mind to commit r i murder, let them recollect what was her demeanour. In the presence 
of Walshe she asked O'Connor why he had not come, e dered into conversation on the sub- 
ject, and, from beginning to end, exhibited the utmost openness before W«lshe, and the most 
perfect freedom from all concealment. The same evening, when he became faint, what did 
she do? He would ask if even the worst prostitute could have bit ed tbe temples of a 
man suffering from giddiness after smoking, with a murderous intent in her heirt? At such 
a moment the heart of even the basest woman would ppeak out, and she w»uld shrink from 
going near the mm whosi murder she had contemplated, and with whom she had live 1 on 
terms of the closest intimacy. 1 here was another view to be taken of this matter. Both 
Manning and his wife were considerably benefited from their acquaintance with O Connor. 
Mrs. Manning certainly was greatly benefited and, in conseq lenee, she would wish to keep 
up her friendship with him, and to b.< a? much as possible in his company. Throwing aside 
affection, there was interest in the welfare of O'Connor, and interest uf that kind th<t most 
affected a woman, and which would lead her to repudiate the notion of murder. He would 
next ask the Jury to consider the conduct of Mn. Ma-inin* at the house of Miss Armes. 
Finding that O'Connor did not come to dinner, as she expected, on the 8th, she went to his 
lodgings to inquire after him, and not to possess her>elf of his prope.ity, as was attem ted to 
be shown. Now, if the hypothesis of the prosecution was correct, the mind of the w. man 
was at that time under influence of the most awful kind that could affl ct a hunvin being. 
With the dreadful weight upon her mind, that she was a party to the murder of a mtn 
who had been the friend of her youth, and who, from time" to time, had helped her 
with money, and whose corpse, on her return, she might find buried in her own.house— 
with this awful load pressing upon her mind, she went to the lodgings of O'Connor; 
and all that the Mis-es Armes could say of her appearance was, that she looked a little 
pale. Was such a thing compatible with their ideas of human nature? On the following 
night, he wou'd admd, it was not improbable that ner appearance might indicate that some- 
thing dreadful had occurred, for it was not impossible that she had then come to the conclu- 
sion that some foil deed had been perpetrated ; and, accordingly, it was ob>erved that on that 
occasion she greatly trembled. He would now shortly consider her conduct after the murder 
had undoubtedly been committed. He would not attempt to deny that at »-ome period or 
another the woman became acquainted with the murder before she left her house. Whether 
it was on the Thursday night, or on the Friday, or some days afterwards, it was useless to 
speculate about ; but his impression was, that she learned it previous to her departure far the 
country. Having learned it, he believed her conduct was consistent and reconcileable with 
her entire innocence. He had shown why he came to the conclusion that .-he could not have 
been present at the murder; he had also shown why he thought it impossible that 
ihe could have been accessory before the murder ; and he would now endeavour to show that 
her conduct after it was ju t such as might have been expected. If she he*rd of the murder 
first from her hu&band, how m ny views might not be taken of the probable course which she 
would be inclined to pursue? "The criminality which she had cleirly indulged in wiih 
O'Connor would operate powerfully upon her ; shemight believe that jealousy was the ground- 
work on which the conception of* the murder had been raised; and the Jury could easily 
conceive how a woman who bad acted sinfully and criminally towards her husband, would 
shrink from making known a crime which she had good reason to believe ha- 1 been com- 
mitted by him on account of the course of life which she herself had pursued. Certain it was 
that, on the day following the murder, she went to the lodgings of O'Connor, and that there 
she was seen to exhibit that want of nerve and that shaking of the hand ^bich attracted the 
notice of the Misfes Armes. With reference to the property of O'Connor found in her posses- 
sion, he was not able to suggest any other reasonable proposition than that, in all probability, he 
had purchased shan 8 for her in the Sambre and Meu-e Railway ; ana that she thought herself 
justified in taking them away ; and that, in doing so, she took other property, to which perhaps 
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she thought she wa* entitled. There was entry reason to believe that she wanted to invest 
money without the knowledge of her husband ; ad, fam conversations overheard between 
her and OHJonn >r, he had, no doubt, been employed by her to invert that money in railway 
shares. Placed in such circumstances, and learning that O'Connor was murdered, what was 
a woman likely to do? • Taking the most innocent and virtuons woman in the world, or the 
most profligate and abandoned, the course which they would adopt on finding that a husband 
had murdered their friend would depend very much 611 the t» mnerament of the parties. In 
the present instan -e, the woman resdvei to get away from her husband, and, while doing so, 
she possessed herself of a considerable amount 0! property. He hoped it would be borne in 
mind that he was not putting this woman before the Jar as a person of pure mind or of pure 
habits; nor did he rega« d her a-* a person .guided by high moral feelings. Knowing that 
O'Connor was murdered, it was not improbable that she immediately resolved upon her course, 
and went to the hou«e of the deceased to possess herself of «ier property, and that she took 
other proi ertv, without knowing whether it belonged to her or not. Nothing but scrip was 
taken away — none of the 1.0 U/s which lay in the cash-box of the deceased. But it was not 
to be doubted that the husband afterwards got possession of part of the property, and, as he 
said, 8"nt his wife off to the country. The truth semed to be, th*t she resolved to leave him 
altogether, and that she took the namt of Smith in order the better to eff- ct that purpose. 
There were some smaller maters to which he did not think it necessary to refer; but he 
traced th it he had t-hown enough to convince them that the woman at the bar was not 
accessory befVe the fact to the murder of this man. In conclusion, the learned counsel 
thanked the Jury for the attention with which they hat listened to his address, and 
expressed the fullest confidence tha the case of his client, though a foreigner, would receive 
from an English Jury the most patient, careful, and impartial consideration. 

The Attorney- General was abou to reply, when 

Mr. Parry interposed, and said that, although, perhaps, in strictness the Attorney-General 
would have the right of rep y, yi j t it was not customary to exercise this power in a case where 
not a tittle «>f evidence had -eeu adduced riy the prisoners. 

The Chief B iron said the Attorney-G neral clearly had the riijht. 

Mr. Parry t lie? 1 put it to the Attorney-General whether he would exercise the right in a 
case where the lives of two of his fellow-creatures were at stake? 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S REPLY. 

The Attorney -General paid he had undoubtedly, as the representative of the Crown, the right 
to have the last word on an inquiry of this description. It vas a right which had been usually 
exercised with great caution, and he should not in this rase have exercised it, though he and 
many other Attorney-Generals had another occ isions done s>, but that he thought it his duty 
to endeavour to hold as evenly as possible the scale* of justice between the parties whose 
interests were now before the Court. He thought that Mr. Ball-ntine was justified in com- 
plaining of the course that had been adopted by the learned sergeant He considered he 
had only done his duty as an advocate to his client, and he must s^y that it appeared to him 
to be the more manly course boldly to state a charge against, a part}', and the grounds upon 
which the charge was s .pported, than to insinuate it, and uot have the boldness to openly 
make the accusation. He concurred entirely in what had been said by both of his learned 
friends a* to the propriety of the Jury dismissing from their minds any impression but such 
as was legitimately derived from the evidence laid before them. Both of his learned friends 
admitted that the unfo'tunate man O'Connor was murden-d by somebody in the house in 
Miuver-place, and that he vr*s murdered either by a shot or by blows, or that death was pro- 
duced by both jointly. On th»s point, therefore, there need be no difficulty to the Jury- 
that in the house occupied by both prisoner?, there being no sTV^nt to take part in the trans- 
action, Patrick O'Connor was murdered on the 9th of August, either by means 
of a pistol, or by a crow* liar, or by both. Now, there was, then, one thing on 
which the learned counsel who had addressed the C »urt were entirely agreed, 
and that was that the murder had been committed by one person only. That he 
thought highly improbaMe. He did not think that o*ne person could have raised 
the stones in the kitchen, dug the grave, covered it over, and, above all, could have thrust the 
body into the grave in the manner which had been. described. He did not see any reason 
why Manning should have committed the murder alone, because, unless he perpetrated it 
with the concurrence of her whose presence in O'Connor's room would not create suspicion, 
and ther/by obtain the prop- rty sought for, hewoull have no motive fin* committing the 
deed. It was not suggested that jealousy was the motive, and they were shut up to the alter- 
native that he was actuated by a desire to get possession of the property of the deceased. 
How, then, was Manning to g t access to the property? Had ho gone hims If to the lodgings 
of O'Connor, suspicion might have been excited; but there was one who had been constantly 
in the habit »»f going th-re, whose presence would excite no suspicion wh itever. With regard 
to the time when the murder was alleged to have been committed, there did not appear to be 
any evidence when- it was actually committ d; and it was very possible that the act might 
have been committed af er the return of the female prisoner from the house of the deceased. 
A Httle after five o'clock O'Connor was seen near Minver-ptace. After that time he was 
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mmb on the bridge, apparently In * hesitating and uncertain mood, Top like a petse* wbr 
was looking for tome one. The probability, then, was, that* net finding the female prison at 
at home, won after five o'clock, ne had left Minver- place, bat afterwards returned— whether 
with the female prisoner or not could not be ascertained ; and in all likelihood the murder waa 
committed then. Manning aaid he was in the house when it was done, but he did not asy at 
what time. He did not say it was committed «t ive o'clock, or any other hour, having con- 
tented himself with saying that ha was present, and then attributing the murder to his wife. 
Was the murder perpetrated, then, before seven o'clock? They bad evidenve to the effect 
that the husband was seen smoking his pipe on the garden wall ; was it when he was seen to 
inmp from the wall that he went and opened the door to O'Connor, perhaps accompanied by 
his wife. 

Mr. Ballantine : It was half* past seven o'clock when be was seen smoking. 

The Attorney -General could only say, from what had come out in evidence, that the 
murder was not committed at five o'clock, and he had endeavoured to come as near as 
possible to the time when it was in teality perpetrated. A good deal had been said about the 
purchase of the chisel, the lime, and the shovel ; and it should be borne in mind that before 
the 8th the chisel and the lime were purchased, and that the shovel was bought on that very 
day. But then the Mannings were before the 8th m treaty for the sale of their furniture* 
and they sold it two days after. Why, then, did they buy a shovel on the very day of the 
mutder, when they were actually discussing with a broker whether tbey should get £13 or 
£13 10s. for their furniture ? Noduubtit was used for the removal of the earth from the 
floor. Mr. Ballantine asked whether the conduct of the woman on the night of ihe 8th, in 
the presence of the witness Walshe, was like that of a guilty person. But he did not regard 
this as a correct view of the matter. On the contrary, she would find that there was no use 
in attempting concealment, because the fact of a letter having been 8<nt to O'Connor was 
made known to Walshe. Then, it did not appear that she asked O'Connor, in Walehe's Dre- 
sence, to come to diuner on the Thursday, b ut she wrote him a letter of invitation after 
twelve that very night. 

Mr. Ballantine : There's no evidence to that effect. 

The Attorney General : He was asked to dint er on the Thursday, but he was not asked in 
Walshe's presence. Not a word was then said about it ; and theiv was little doubt that an 
invitation had been sent. It was strange that she should have been so anxious about ti e mat- 
ter as to go and fttch bim to dinner. But she had notonh gone that night, but went also the 
following, when she, without douht, opened the boxes of O'Connor by means ot the k y.s that 
had been taken from his person. It was in evidence that tne female prisoner stated that, sire 
had herself cleaned the oack kitchen on the day of the murder, and therefore she must have 
been aware of the condition of the kitchen at that time, Then they fouml her in th< custody 
of Mr. Moxhay at Edinburgh, having in h r possession the property of the muriered man* 
With respect to the man, wuat was hin conduct? He did not deny that he was p* sent at 
the murder, though he endeavoured to cast the blame upon his wife. He wished it to be im- 
plied that he ^as present when the murder was committed, but that he was present ime- 
cently. Was it possible for a man to be present at the c> mmisoion of murder innocently 
insuch cirtum.-tances? Why, only the day after the murder, he went, with a part or the 
property of the murdered man, lorged the name of that man, and by this means procured a 
anm of £110. lie then absconded, and, when taken, endeavoured to cast the blame of the 
whole transaction upon his wile. It was impossible, then, not to tome to the conclusion that 
both prisoners were concerned in this atrocious case. Both were concerned in the purchase 
of the instruments used in procuring the d atb and burial < f their victim. Both resorted to 
concealment, and both took part in the attribution of Q Connor's property. He did net 
complain of his learned friends acting upon their instructions. It was their rnty to de all 
that properly lay within their power for the clients on whose behalf they appeared ; but it 
was equally his duty to endeavour to apply the evidence farly and impartially, and equally to 
both parties, without considering wnat might be the re ult of the inquiry. He did not intend, 
when he rose, to trouble them with any minute examination of the different parts of the evi- 
dence, nor had he done so ; and he would now leave this distressing case in the hands of tfce 
Bench and the Jury. 

THE JUDGE'S CHARGE. 

The Lord Chief Baron then proceeded to deliver his charge to the Jury. The prisoners at 
the bar, he said, were charged with the awful crime of murder. They bad respectively 
pleaded "&ot guilty ;" and, when the Jury had considered all the evidence, and heard *hat 
the law was upon the subject, they would have to determine with respect to each of tuem 
whethtr guilt was applicable to either, or to both, according to the evidence produced. The 
law, a» laid down by the learned Attorney-General in the opening spetch, had bet n acquiesced 
in by both or the learned counsel who appeared for the two prisoners, and he did not think it 
necessary, therefore, to say mote than this—that *bat ihe Juiy Lad to consider vat, 
fiikt, whether the deceased came by his death by violence— whether, in abort, he waa mur- 
dsjrad i secondly, whether either of the prisoners, or both, were participator* in thai violence j 



whether they both were directly or immediately parties to the violence, ©* whether either tf 
them committed the violence, with the knowledge and previous assent and connivance of tMe 
other. If they believed that they were both directly participator* in the violence, then their 
Verdict should be against both. As, also, if it was the violent act of either of them, with the 
previous consent and concurrence of the other, then th»y most bring in a verdict #f 
"Ouilty " against both. But if they believed that the act was known to one only, and that 
no previous consent wis givt-n by the other, then the verdict should be against that persoft. 
If they thought neither of them had 10 do with it, or if it should turn out that there were no 
means before them of casting the blame upon one more than the other, it was possible that 
tbey migjt acquit both. These were the points which the Jury were called upon to discover in 
this case, and he did not think it necessary further to occupy their attention with laying down 
any technical rules, or occupying their lime by adverting to the counts in the indictment. 
The crime in question was, perhaps, one of the most unexampled ever recorded in the h. story 
of this country ; bnt he did not mean to make any comments on its enormity. It was the 
duty of the Jury to enter u;>on ihe inquiry with as much calmness as possible, dismissing 
from their recollections everything they had heard before they entered the court, and to 
consider carefully everything founded on truth that could ultimately lead them to a just con- 
clusion. The first questi »n they had to consider wan, had the crime been committed at all by 
anybidy; and the next was, whether either of the prisoners, or one or both of them, were 
guilty of that crime. With res, ect to the first, it was admitted, on all hands, that Patrick 
O'Connor, the deceased, was murdered some time on ruur* ay, the 9th day of August; add 
his bodv was found in the state described by the surgeon, the skull having been perforated 
by a bullet, and the back of it fractured so as t > present no fewer than 16 pieces of broken 
bone If a body so circumstanced had been found anywhere, the conclusion that the person 
had been l.urdered would not, probably, have been irresistible. Had the body, however, 
been found buried, as it was, in the back kitchen, with wound* of an equivocal kind, leaving 
it ambiguous whether the individual had caused his own death, or whether death tiad been 
caused by murdei , still, finding a body thus concealed and tbus strangely buried from all hu- 
man sight, in all probability tney would have considt red it as murdered, though the sign* of 
violence left it doubtful whether nis own hands or the hand:* of others inflicted the wou.id* ; 
because some one must have been there to bury the body, and it would not have been placed 
in that condition unless some one had deprived" the individual of life. When, therefore, they 
found the two circumstance* united, viz. that the body was strangely concealed ; aud, when 
brought to light, presented a sprcticle&uch as the surgeon had described — there could be no doubt 
whatever that a murder had been committed. Neither did there appear to be any douot ihat 
Patrick O'Connor was murdered on the 9th of August. The question then arose, by whom 
was he murdered? The question then very naturally arose, who were the parties living in 
the house, in the back kitchen of which the body was found, and what was tie history, of 
those parties during the days that elapsed betweeu the time when O'Connor was last seen and 
the time when his body wa* found on the 17th of 'August? The only two persons at that 
time living in the h u*e were the prisoners at the bar. It had not been suggested by either 
of the learned counsel for the prisoners that the murder could have been committed by any 
other than the inmates of the house, nor had it been represented that anybody out 
of the house committed the murder, and brought the body and deposited it in the 
kitchen. There could be no doubt, ihen, that very grave suspicion must exist 
against the persons living in the house. The surgeon who examined the body was asked how 
long he thought it had been buried, and he replied, that it must have been buried ab ut a 
week. That was on Friday, the 17th of August; and Thursday, the 9th of August, was the 
day on which the deceased disappea ed. He had been seeu at half- past se^en thai morning 
by the persons at whose house he lodged ; he had been seeu on London-bridge by more than 
one person at two different times; be hud been seen, also, within 100 or 150 yards of the house 
of the prisoners some tew minutes atter five o'clock ; but from that time he had not bean 
seen till his body was dug up in the back kitchen, on the 17th. The two prisoners at the bar 
appeared by different counsel, and they had attempted to throw the blame of this trans- 
action, this dreadful crime, the one* upon the other. One of the learnt d gentle- 
men directly and openly repuditted, on ihe part of the man, all share in the crime, 
and threw the guilt upon the woman;, while the other learned gentleman, not quite so openly, 
but still distinctly enough, endeavoured to exculptte the woman, ana throw toe 
guilt upon the man. The Jury, however, must attend to the evidence, as well as to the 
observations of counsel, and, by the.r own expeiience and sound judgment, come to a con- 
clusion as to Where the guilt rested, and whether it belonged to the one or the other, or both. 
In taking a review of tne whole transaction, it appeared to him hat it would be very unsafe 
to rely up >n small minute circumstauces, as to winch tbere might be no sure sources of infor- 
mation. They were to take a broad, general, comprehensive view of the case, not stopping 
to inquire, just at one particular moment, what would be the expressions of a man or woman 
in the circumstances that might attach to that particular occ ision; but to consider what was 
the result of all the circumstances brought out in tne evidence laid before them. There *e>e 
some things that it would wdl become them to consider with respect to the joint intentions 
.Of the two prisoners at the bar, and to these- he would endeavour to call their attention when 
considering the prominent facts brought out in the evidence which they had heard in detail. 
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With respect to the male prisoner, h* stated thai he was present at the murder; thU he saw 
his wife tire a pistol at the head o< the deceased. Now thi« was conclusive evidence that he 
irasf present at that moment, and it was a natural inquiry whether he knew a ytJh ng of it 
before. Was it a matter of w*.ich he h d not the slight st anticipation, or was it one that 
he had reason to expect? It appeared that, when he gave an account (f the transit tion to 
the sergeant of police, he * id he was •* anxious to go to town, as he wished to explain all. 9 ' 
But had he ex lamed anything? There wis an allusion made to there being other 
wounds besides that produc d by a shot, but he gave no expl >na ion relative to them. Ue 
was tald there were other wound , but he gave no answer. Now, assuming that the male 
prisoner was present when somebody fired the pistol — he ('he Chief Bar<n) used that expres- 
sion because it was no evidence against the other prisoner — assuming that he was present 
when some person put one hand on the man's .-h> ulder, and with the other hand find the 
pistol, then the question came to be, who inflicted the wound* on the back < f the head after- 
wards? What course did he here take? Did he eudeavour to pYevent any further violence? 
These were ques'ions which the Jury must put to ttiem-elve?, a; d ■ ndeavour to answer. As 
Against the male prisoner, this seemed to he the case; h » admitted '» e w.-«s present at the 
murder, but he gave no account of the rest of the transaction, or of the concealment of the 
body. It appeared that, after the murder, both the male and female primness quitted the 
house, and went off in different direct io-- s. Mrs. Manning, it appeared, went on Mot. day, the 
13th of August; while the mata pri>on*r left on the Wednesday morning following. * [His 
Lordship then proceeded to direct the attention of the Jury to the other more prominent facts 
of the case, as brought out in evidence. In conclusion, he said : — ] I be ieve that these are all 
the facts of the case on the part of the prosecution. JS'o evidence lias been called on the other 
side. It will be }0ur duty to hay t«» what conclusion your minds have heen brought as to the 
participation in the murder b> one or both of the prisoners If vou think that the one is guilty, 
and the other innocent, bur cannot po-sibly decide which is the guilty party, you may be re- 
duced to the alternative of returning a verdict of" Not guilty" as regards bot'i. But, if you con- 
sider that one of them was guilty, it will be for you to consider whet; er, seeing that the mur- 
der was committed in the house where both ti»e prison- rs lived, it could possibly 
be undertaken by the one without the knowledge of the other. If you think it 
possible that, in the ordinary coin se of human nature, this could have happened, you 
will, of course, act upon yoi r judgment ; but I tru9t your judgment will be well weighed 
before you pronounce it. if, ii deed, you seriously believe that one of th»» parties alone 
has been guilty of the do-»l, *nd that the other had no pivate knowledge of the transaction, 
it will be for you to consider to which of the persons the guilt and innocence respectively 
applies. But if, looking at the hole transaction, you come to the conclusion that both 
must, according to the. ordinary course of hi. man affair*, have been concerned in the murder, 
then it will be your duty to find both prisoners guilty. With respect to any question of 
doubt — if, indeed, this be a case where any of the factsean be doubted — it will be for you to 
decide what part of the evidence y<>u thftk true, and what yru think objectionable. "With 
respect to the doubts, I apprehend that jour duty is calmly and grawly to investigate the 
cas*, to see what is the conclusion impressed upon your m;iids, as men of the world, as men. 
of sense, and men of solid justice. If the eonclu>i <n to which you are conducted be that 
there is that degree of certainty in the case that you would act upon it in your own grtve 
and important concerns, that is the degree of cenainty which the law requires, and which 
will justify you in returning a verd et of guilty against one or both of the prisoners. It is 
not necessary that a crime shoul i be established beyond the possibility of doubt. There are 
crimes committed in darkness a d secrecy which can only be traced and brought to light by 
a comparison of circumstances, when press upon the mmd mote and more us they are in- 
creased in number. Theie are doubts more or les? involved in every human transaction. We 
are frequently mistaken as 10 what we supp'we we have seen—still ot'tencr as to what we sup- 
pose we have heard. In all the tr tactions of life there is a certaindegree of doubt mixed up, but 
these are not the doubts upon «hich you act in deciding upon a case so important as this for the 
public, on the one hand, and the priMuieis on the other. I ttoub not that you will discharge your 
duty most faithfully. You will co>:-idtr tint you have on the one hand a duty to the public 
— namely, to take care that the guilty shall not escape; a.d that, on the other, you have a 
duty to the prisoners — to take tare that they shall not be convicted upon any mere surmises or 
suepiciou — upon rash or light grounds, but upon grave and solid reas' cs presenting themselves 
to your understanding*, and leading you to a satisfactory conclusion that one or both a*e 
guilty of the crime. With these iemarks I dis-miss you to the performance of your important 
duty, and I pray that your decision may be founded up m justice and truth. 

The Jury retired exactly at six o'clock, and remained absent for three-quarters of an hour. 
During their absence the prisouers were allowed to reiir , and the audience occupied* them- 
selves in eager conversation ou the merits of the case »-nd the probable verdict ihat would 
be returned. The dock, which was by this time nearly tilled wiih spectators, *as ordered to 
be cleared. 

On the return of the Jury, at a quarter to seven o'clock, the prisoners were again placed 
at the tor. The loud buzz of conversation in the court at once gave way to solemn, 
silence. 
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THE VERDICT. 

Mr. Straight (Clerk of the Arraigns) said : Gentlemen of the Jury, do you find the prisoner; 
Frederick Georgn .YUnning Guilty or -Not Guiuy ? 

foreman : GUILTY. 

Mr. Streigh' : Do v u find the prisoner Maria Manning Guilty or Not Guilty? 

Foremtn: GUILTY. 

Mr. Streight : Frederick George Manning and Maria Manning, you severally st ind con- 
yicted of i lie murder of Pa rick O'Connor; what have you, or either of you, to say why the! 
Court should not proceed to pas? judgment upon you according to Lw? 

MRS. MANNING'S ADDRESS TO THE COURT. 

Mrs. Manning, in a state of great excitement, addressed the C >urt as follows. She spoke 
with a strong foreign accent, and with remarkable vehemence, her excitement appearing to 
supply her with fluency ot speech : — There is no justice (she said) and no rig it for a foreign 
subject in ths country. Tnere is iw law for me I hava had no protection — neither from the 
Judges, nor from the prosecuiors, nor from ray husban J. I am u (justly condemned by this 
Court. If I wire in my own fount ry, I could prove that I had nionsv sont from abroad, 
which is now in the Bank or' England. My solicitors and counsel coul 1 have called witnesses 
to identify share* that were bou;ht with my own money. Mr. O'Connor was more to ins 
than my husband. He was a friend and brother to me ever since i came to this country. I 
knew nun f«»r seven jearn. He want d to marry me, and I ought to have been married to 
him. I have letters which would prove his respect und regard for me ; and I think, consi- 
dering th it I am a woman and alone, that I have to light against my hus >and's s atements, 
that L hav to fight against the prosecutors, and that even the Judge himself is 
against me — I think that 1 am not treated like a Christian, but like a wild beast 
of the forest; and the Judges and Jury will hive ii upon their consciences for 
.giving a verdict against me. I am not guilty of the murder of Mr. O'Connor. 
If I had wisbe I to commit murder, I would ns>t hive atte opted the life of the only friend I 
had in the world — a man who would have made «ne his wife in a week, if I had been a widow. 
I have lived in respectable families, and can produce testimonials <-f »haracter for probity in 
every respect, if inquiry is nude. I can account for more money ti an was equal to the 
trifling shares that v.ere found upon me. It my hu-bai.d, through jealousy, and a re- 
vengeful teeling against O'Connor, cl.cse to murder Mm, 1 don't see why I bhould be 
punished for it. I wish 1 could have expressed myself better in the English language. That is 
all J have to say. 

Manning said nothing. 

THE SENTENCE. 

Mr. Justice Cres3well (who, in the absence of the Chief Baron, delivered judgment) then 
put on tie black cap and addret-sed the prisoners as follows: — Frednick George Manning 
and Maria Manning, you have been convicted of the crime of murder 

Mrs. Manning (vehemently) : No, no; I wont stand here to hear that said. You ought 
to be ash tmed of yourselves. There is neither law nor justice here [She theu turned round 
as if to leave the dock, but was prevented by Mr. Cope, the Governor of Newgate, who stood 
behind her.] 

Mr. Justice Cresswell: You have been defended by ab'e counsel. 

Mrs. Manning: They did not pro. ur e any witnesses for me. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell . Every topic which ingenuity or experience had taught them would 
be at all available for your defence, has been urged by them. You have been found guilty by 
a Jury upon evidence wh'n-.h, I will venture to say, cculd leave no rational doubt upon the 
mind of any human being who heard it A verd ct of guilty is the only one wbich the Jury 
coul 1 conscientiously return. Had they failed to return that verdict, it would have been very 
difficult indeed to convince me that they had not shrunk from their duty, to completely 
was I satisfied, by the evidence which I heard detailed by the uilfereut witnesses, of the guilt 
of both of you. 

Mrs. Manning: The witnesses in my favour were not called. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell: Murder is the highest crime that one individual can commit against 
another in this country. It is at a 1 time* a horrible offence; but the piesent murder was one 
of the most cold- blooded aud deliberately calculated 1 ever remem >er to have heard or read of. 
Under the pret< nee of friendship, or rather affection — for sueh was the description of the 
invitation of the 8th — under that pretence, you unhappily deluded him to a place where hi» 
grave was probably then prepared, and where the deed was after* a- ds committed which had, 
no doubt, been for days contemplated. It is one of the most appalling instances of human 
wickedness which the annals of this court can furnish It hus been suggested that the- 
deceased led a vicious course of lite with one of you pri. oners; but whether that was so or 
not, I pr.-fe.ss not to judge; that rests witu >our own conscience. But, whatever 
was his course of lite, without a moment's warning or preparation, without the 
slightest opportunity of thinking of luturiiy, or endeavouring to seek pardon for 
any offeuces he had committed, that unhappy man was hurried into eternity. The 
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law, more merciful, allows to ye* 4paee of tfm* for preparation. It appears that; 
op a former occasion, a conversation passed between one of you and the witness Maaety arto 
where the noul of a person' who had committed a murder would go. The time has arrived 
when von should ask that question again. As I cannot hold oat tbe slightest hope of a com- 
mutation of the sentence which I am about to pronounce, I am bound to tell you 
that, as far as mv judgment goes, your doom is irretrieVa Ay fixed when that sentence 

L passed. I advise yon, therefore, to resort, with all humility, and all contrition, 
tbe advice and counsel of tbe minister of tbe Gospel appointed to attend y««w 
m him you will receive all the consolation which, in your unhappy condition, b* 
can, in the faithful discharge of hi* duties, afford you. From him yon will learn what you 




pray you to profit by it Whatever sorrow, or even indignati<>h, you may really feel, or 
affect to feel, as to the course of proceeding this day, depend upon it that others will judge 
dMeremVy; and I doubt whether even* one who ha* heard the trial will not be at well 
aati>hVd as I am that the remit in the only one consistent with justice. Having given yon 
this warning and advice, which I pray you once more to receive in all humility, it remains 
ibr me only to pronounce the dre id sentence of the law, which is, that yon be taken hence to 
her Miijesty'rt gaol for the county of Surrey, and thence to the place of execution, and there 
be severally hanged by the n«ck until you be dead ; and that afterwards your dead bodies be 
turfed within the precincts of the gaol in which you shall be confined after this sentence) 
and may the Loni have mercy upon your guilty souls I 

Mr. Streight : Amen. 

Mrs. Manning was again proceeding to address the Court, when she was ordered to be re* 
moved. She exclaimed that it was shameful to pass such a sen'ence up<»n her, and added, 
"Base and shameiul England!" According to custom, the bench in front of the dock was 
strewn with rue. Taking some of this in her hand, she threw it into the body of thecouiV 
as if by that contemptuous act she coul i find some relief from the excitement under whioh 
•be laboured. She was immediately removed by Mr. Cope and a <emal« turnkey. 

Manning merely bowed to the Court and retired. He seemed very subdued, but retained 
his self-p *session. 

The proceed ugs closed shortly after seven o'clock. 

.The following letter, which led to the renewal of the intimacy between the prisoner Maria 
Manning and the unfortunate deceased, will doubtless be perused with* interest by the public* 
It proceeded as follows : — 

"Cus oms, St. Katherine's Docks, June 11th, 1847. 

a My dear Mrs. , — Not knowing y«>ur real name, I have addressed this note as usual. 

I bop* it will find you. I cannwt describe to you my feelings, and what T suffi red since I *aw 
you last evening. If you were to know huh you woul I have compassion for me, if I was I he 
greatest enemy yru ever had. I have spent a solitary and dreary winter and » dull and me* 
jascholy spring, in anticipation of having a jovial and pie sant autumn. 1 had given up 
going hvo all society— cut tbe acquaintance of every friend I had on your acco tnr, being 
anxions to economise and secure for ourselves the means of m king us happy and com fori able 
the rest of our lives. I bad my month's leave of absence settled to commence on the 6th nf 
August, when I thought you might be after returning from the Continent, and intended to get 
married on the 7th, leave London for Boulogne on the 8th. and there spend the honey-month; 
but, alas! these arrangements are i>ow blighted. You have all those comforts that your 
heart can wish for, and 1 am glad of it. For poor me there is none of thr:*e consolations'left, 
but the sad reflection of being disappoint ed. Ah, Maria! You have acted cruel to me. 
Why not, like a true professor of what you avo ed, write and say what you intended 
before Mn acted so — then, at the risk of losing my situation, I would go eveiystepto 
En»kine House and get married to ihe onl being on the face of God's earth who 
could make me happy ; and, Maria dear, if yon cou d only read the feelings of my heart 
you would not do a* you did. However, it is too late to be speaking of these things low. 
We must be reconciled with the will of God, and hope ail thingi are regulated by Htm for a 
wise and benevolent purpose. Enough now of this sad and melancholy affair, f >r so it is to 
mo. However, I hope we will always entertain the same kindly feelings towards each other 
that is due to old friends. I can speak for myself, and am sure I will. When shall 1 have 
the pleasure of seeing you here? firing your husband, and any others you like; 1 will be 
able to show them the docks and the vaults ; but, mind, ladies are not admitted into the 
. vaults afttr one o'clock ; I wish you could come soon. There is a ship from China, alongside 
my station in the docks — the Viscount Sandon; she leaves on Sunday. There are thee 
Chinese on board, and it would be a novelty for you to see them with their long tails. You 
•aid you would call on me on Sunday. I wish you would. If you do, write and say what 
time, that I may be sure to meet y<>u. You may be able to give some explanations on the 
matter, which may smooth it do»n a little. 1 wish I could acquit you of inti lelity on the oc- 
casion. I hope that the blessing of God may rest on all your proceedings, and believe me, 
wider any circumstances, till death, — Yours .verv affectionately, Patrick O'Coawoa" 

London ; W. M. Citaax, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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Late on Saturday night (the 8rd November) Mrs. Manning's attorney, Mr. Solomon, re- 
ceived an anonymous letter couched in the following terms : — 

44 I beg to state that I think Mrs. Manning had a right to be tried by a jury de medirtate 
Kngv&j on account of her being a foreigner in the first place ; stcondly, if you will take the 
trouble to go to St. Marylebone Church and look dt the books, you will find that George 
Frederick Manning, now under sentence of death, is the same person who was married m 
1882 to Mary Roberts, and that his brother, Richard Manning, was witness to it; but if you 
should not find it so, you had better apply at No. 28, Camden- cottages, where you may 
obtain further particulars." 

This statement, which appeared, as Is said, to be written in a female hand, induced Mr. 
Solomon to go the next day f Sunday) to Marylebone Church for the purpose of examining 
he marriage registry. The following was the result of his search : — u March 9, 1882. 

"George Frederick Manning, bachelor, and Mary Roberts, spinster, were married by banns. 
"Bryant Burgess, B. A., Curate." * Sarah Lawrbnce, ) -:*-••■■■ 

"Richard Manning,/ Wltneaaea - 

On Tuesday, the 6th, the following letter, addressed to the editor of the Times, from 
Edmund Manning, brother to the prisoner, set that point at rest ; — 

M Sir, — Feeling your readiness at all times to correct any erroneous impressions calculated 
to prejudice the public mind, especially in the case to which I allude, as a brother to the un- 
fortunate Frederick George Manning, I feel I should not be doing ju»tice to myself, brothers, 
and the rest of the family, should I not contradict a statement set forth in your columns of 
yesterday with respect to a previous marriage having taken place between my brother and a 
certain Mary Roberts in the year 1882, at Marylebone Church, which statement would imply 
that he bad been guilty of the crime of bigamy. I beg to state that he was born on the 20th 
of March, 1820, which will show the utter impossibility of such having taken place, as he 
could not have been, at the period of the marriage named by your correspondent, thirteen 
years of age." 

It will be seen that the Registry gives the name of George Frederick instead of Frederick 
George, and that the prisoner has no brother named " Richard," the witness. 

APPEAL ON THE PART OF MARIA MANNING.— THE 

JURY POINT. 

The point reserved in this case, as to the right of the prisoner to be tried as an alien, by a 
jury consisting of an equal number of aliens and natural subjects, or, in legal language, de 
medietate lingua, came on for argument, on Wednesday, Nov. 7, 

The Learned Judges who formed the Court were— the Lord Chief Justice Wilde, the Lord 
Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justice Cressweil, Mr. Baron Bolfe, and Mr. Baron Piatt 
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ulized was an alien ? In Comyn's " Digest," under the title " Who is not an alien," he found 
this passage, for which the authority of Lord Coke was quoted : — "If an alien is naturalized, 
he shall he, to all intents, a natural subject, and shall take an inheritance as if born in the 

Sng*s allegiance." That was an answer to the question, *' Who is not an alien?" And an 
en only was entitled to the benefit of the 47 th section in the act of George IV. He would 
only refer to one other matter to which his learned friend adverted— that it was enough for a 
party to allege his allegiance, to be entitled to a jury de medietate lingua. 
Tne Lord Uhief Baron intimated that there was nothing in that point, 
Mr. Baron Piatt said Mr. Ballantine bad referred to the words in the 16th section, " and have 
all the rights and privileges of a natural-born subject ;" and perhaps the learned Attorney- 
General would explain why, if his argument were correct, those words were added to the 
words "shall be deemed and taken to be of herself naturalised." 

The Lord Chief Baron thought the same question might be asked of all modern statutes. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Justice Creaswejlsaid they might have beeu introduced to prevent confusion as to the wife 
betdg naturalized or having the same privileges as her husband. 

The Attorney-General submitted, that acts of Parliament must be construed according to 
the words used. The words in question might have been added for greater caution, and, so 
far from weakening his argument, they only strengthened it In conclusion he submitted 
that the conviction was right, and that the prisoner was not entitled to a trial by jury de me- 
ftietate lingua. 

Mr. Ballantine, in reply, contended, that, as a natural-born subject could not get rid of his 
allegiance, so an alien could not get rid of his allegiance to the country of his birth, and that 
he ought/not to be deprived of any privilege incident to his state of alienage. With respect 
to Barrels case, he observed that the prayer was made after issue was joined, which might 
possibly be the ground upon which the case was decided. 
The learned Judges then retired, and were absent for about half an boor. On their return, 
.Lord Chief Justice Wilde delivered the judgment of the Court. He said he need hardly 
say, that from the time this case came from the Central Criminal Court into the hands of the 
Judges, it had received their anxious attention ; who, although, not for the purpose of forming 
an opinion, had yet paid considerable attention to it, in order to prepare them to appreciate 
the arguments they would hear, and be the better able to apply those arguments to the foots 
of the case. Each and all of them having considered the matter beforehand, and having 
attended to what he thought the able arguments that had been urged on the part of the 
prisoner by Mr* Ballantine, who he (the Lord Chief Justice) thought had omitted nothing 
that talent and ingenuity could bnng to bear on the subject, they were unanimously at 
opinion that the objection could not be sustained, and that the partv was properly tried by 
the jury which was empanelled on the recent occasion. It appeared to all the Judges— and 
he was warranted in expressing that opinion — that it was unnecessary, for the purposes of a 
just and proper conclusion on the question submitted to them, to enter into many of the topics 
introduced in the course of the argument The question was simply— Was the prisoner, Mrs. 
Manning, an alien or not at the time of this trial? If she was, she would be entitled to that 
which she prayed— to be tried by a jury de medietate lingua. If she was a British subject, 
she was not so entitled. Now, the effect of a bill of naturalisation had not been questioned, 
and one could hardly expect it should be, for the authority of text writers was so clear, so 
uniform, and so consistent, that one would not expect an advocate of the ability and learning 
of Mr. Ballantine, who supported the case of the prisoner, would question it By Lord Coke, by 
Lord Bacon, by Sir Matthew Hale, and by every text writer, in all the editions of " Blackstone * 
by the various learned editors, it was a proposition universally adopted, that a person natu- 
ralised became to all intents and purposes a British-born subject That proposition was not 
at all impugned, nor its correctness in any degree impeached, by the circumstance that, in 
naturalisation acts of Parliament, certain disqualifications were introduced ; because 
it was competent for the Legislature to impose disqualifications individually on 
British subjects which did not generally apply to the subject of the country. 
The Boyal ' Marriage Acts imposed disqualifications in regard to marriage on Bri- 
tish subjects : and various other acts of Parliament disqualified subjects inparticnlar situa- 
tions from holding certain offices and exercising certain rights. In the " King v. Moliere " 
the question arose whether a naturalisation bill of the party disqualified him from performing 
the office of constable. It there appeared perfectly clear that the naturalisation was not a qua- 
lified naturalisation, but the party had become a British subject, and was qualified to exercise 
an office of trust, which the office of constable was ; but, by virtue of a disqualifying provision 
in tiie Naturalisation Act, although the party had become a British subject, he was held to be 
incapacitated for exercising the office of constable. The question in this case, therefore, 
seemed to be, what was the statu* or political or civil character attaching to the prisoner at 
the time of the trial ? The section of the act that had been so much relied on in the argu- 
ment stated that " the party should be taken and deemed to be naturalised." Then came 
the inquiry, what were the circumstances, status, and political character and rights of a Bri- 
tish subject ? A British subject might be subject to certain disqualifications, but he (the Lord 
Chief Justice) knew of no instance in which the character of an alien and a British subject 
wen united. The disqualification imposed was not a disqualification that resulted from alien- 
age after naturalisation by the Legislature, but was a disqualification imposed by the autho- 



rity of Parliament on a particular individual If tbe effect of naturalisation generally there* 
fore was to make tbe party to all intents and purposes a British subject, as would be found in 
the authorities to which he had referred, and also in the vory learned judgment in which the 
whole subject was gone into, which was to be found in 1 Ventris, was there anything in this 
act of Parliament which at all qualified that act of Parliament which said that " the party 
should be taken and deemed to be naturalised? " What was the ordinary effect of every 
naturalisation bill? The argument was, that this statute was to give certain rightly 
and not to take them away. The argument that had been urged in the present case 
might be urged in every case of naturalisation, because in none of those cases was 
it said that it was intended to operate on the trial by jury, but that it was 
intended to give certain specified rights. Not at all ; but rather that, by 
the naturalisation, the party be, ana should be taken and deemed to be, a 
British subject. What did it give ? It gave all tbat belonged to tine character 
of a British subject What did it take away? It took away all that did not belong to a 
British subject, for it made the naturalised party ipto facto a British subject to all intents and 
purposes. The argument attempted to be drawn in this case from the other parts of the act 
of Parliament appeared to be, that a woman married to a husband naturalised in a particular: 
way might, by the construction contended for en the part of the Crown, acquire a different 
status, and be entitled to different rights beyond those which her husband was entitled to. 
Very likely. If the husband bad been naturalised, subject to certain disqualifications applied, 
to him by the legislative authority, he was not less a British subject because he was under 
these disqualifications ; but that could not be taken to qualify a distinct substantive enact- 
ment that the wife should be naturalised without regard to such disqualification at all. The* 
section upon which that depended was in general terms, that the party should be deemed to 
be naturalised and have all the right* of a British subject ; and it surely was not' a correct con- 
struction to take words intended to enlarge the operation of the act, and argue that they were 
elsewhere used with the intention of restriction. That was not a just conclusion, for those 
words were introduced in pursuance of a general practice adopted by the ordinary phraseology' 
which belonged to legislative grants. The intention of the Legislature in every act of Par- 
liament was to be collected, not by travelling out of the act, but from looking to the whole of 
the act itself; and it appeared to him that the general intention of the Legislature in this act: 
of Victoria was to make the woman a British aabject ; and he found no words, from the begin** 
ning to the end of this act of Parliament, which would at all warrant any conclusion* that it*, 
was intended to operate at all by enlarging or limiting all that belonged to the status of a* 
British subject it no more [referred to the Jury Act than every naturalisation biU referred; 
to the Jury Act. With respect, therefore, to the prisoner, they could discover no intention, 
whatever in this act of Parliament, more or leas, than to make her a British subject ; and, if: 
that were so, the whole question was at an end, and she wee not an alien at the time she waa; 
tried; and, being a British subject, she waV not entitled to a jury such as she claimed. Jt\ 
did not seem necessary to refer to the other points whieh had been noticed. . The Judges: 
limited their view to the construction of the statute of Victoria as combined with the former-, 
acts; and were of opinion that the prisoner, by that statute, became a British subject, with 
all the incidents that attached to that stains, and that therefore she was not entitled fti a jury 
de medietate lingua, but had been properly tried, and that there was no ground for the objection. 
This decision destroys any hope that might have been entertained by the relatives of Mrs 
Manning that she might evade the sentence of the law. ' ' '' 

THE CONDEMNED MURDERESS. 

Shortly after the decision of the Judges was known as to the reserved point, information 
was forwarded to the Governor and Chaplain of Horoemonger-Iane Gaol, so that Maria Man- 
ning might be made acquainted with the fact, as she had, since her condemnation, confidently; 
relied on being successful, which had materially buoyed up her spirits. These functionaries* 
accordingly had an interview with her in her cell, and the rev. Chaplain informed her that" 
she must prepare herself to meet her Maker, as the sentence pronounced upon her hj tW 
Judge at her trial would be carried into effect on the Tuesday morning next She seemed ex- 
tremely surprised at the announcement, and exclaimed that she had been unjustly tried and - 
convicted, which her unfeeling husband could prove. He could unravel the whole of the' cir* ' 
cumstances relative to the murder, and if he told the truth it would exculpate heir from any 
participation in the dreadful crime. She seemed rather excited at first, but afterwards put 
ner hands to her face and cried bitterly. The Chaplain exhorted her to employ the few re- ' 
maining hours she had to live in prayer and repentance, and implored her to make a full con- 
fession, of the crime for which she was convicted. She asserted that she was not the party who 
committed the murder, and she had nothing to confess. ' . • 

Her husband several times expressed his anxiety to see her, which was communicated to 2 ' 
her. He still continued in a very depressed state, eating hardly anything, although everything 
he wished for consistent with the regulations of the gaol was afforded him. He occupied 
all his time m reading religious works and writing. • ' ' 

The authorities of Horeemonger-lane Gaol, fearing that Maria Manning might do some 
violence to herself after hearing her fete on Wednesday morning, .thought it advisable to have 
an extra woman in attendance upon her. Accordingly, Mrs. KandalJ, the female searcher of 
the Southwark police-station, was sent for that night to assist the two other women in watch 




an 



|r,her. Mra. Randall attended upon, her during the several lengthy eaaijuoaiior] a at the 
Sice-court, Aid Mr* Manning seemed vary much attached to her. As soon is aha was in- 
land to her in the eelli she seemed much plesseil.and conversed freely with her on several 
lects. The unfortunate woman stillasaertad that she was innocent, and would not be executed, 
linfluenUalladieBwouldintercedeforherinhighquarters. On Tuesday (the 6th) 

. letters, and believed that the contents would have the sffectof saving herlife. On 

being told that her legal advisers had- dona all they could lor her, aha stamped hsrfooton the 
floor, and exclaimed in a violent manner, "Done all they could 1,. Why, they have done 
flothingi they and everybody else in the court decided u| on hanging me before I was'tried." 
la alluding to ber husband, a few minutes afterwards, the said, " Ah, be is a vagabond. I 
merer sain anything about him. He knows who murdered poor O'Connor, and can tall alL" 
She still refused .ill vllgious consolation, and paid little attention io the.Rev.-_Mr. Hoe, the 
i h :< : :.!h visited by a chari' able, lady r who attempted to instil into her mind 

■the awful position in which she stood, and implored her to offer up prayers to her Maker; 
bul ihc listened with a deaf ear, and an soon as the Udy had left the cell aha entered into 
convcrsjitii.n with Iter attendants, is unconcernedly aa if she was free from crime. She aM 
lenrtilv, and slept ive.lt but if any uf her attendant* would convene with let all night aha 
-would sit up and join them. Upon some allusion to her attorney (Mr. Solomon) and iha 
ciiiussh'l ft'hi. ililiifiilcil her, she became much excited, and* clenching her- fists, .exclaimed,' 
"Oh, if I only li.nl ilium here I'd serve them out. They might hove got me acquitted if they 
had done their duty."' . She, however, seemed confident that she would be set at liberty, and 
baa no idea that the sentence of the law would be carried into effect. 

. MANNING'S LAST 1NTEKVIEW WITH HIS SOLICITOR. 

On Friday morning (the 9th), at the special request of Manning, Mr. Bums, his solicitor 
'waited upon htm in the Condemned cell in Horsemonger-lane Gaol. The interview' took place 
in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Roe, the chaplain; Mr. Keene, the governor; and two turn- 
keys. He was in much better spirits than on the day preceding, and as soon as Mr. Binna 
entered his cell he shook hands with him cordially, and thanked him for his kindness. He 
told him he was quite prepared to meet Ms. unhappy fate, and could die happy if his *fjfo 
■would only tell the truth. He informed Mr. Bfnns that he took with him some railway 
shares to Jersey, which ha destroyed in a water-closet before his apprehension, a description 
of whioh he handed aim for the benefit of O'Connor's family. They will, it is, supposed, ba 
■the companies who issued them. This will clearly show that the murdered man . 

■" -' = --..-- ... _...,_■. wen Useless to any otrt except 

stated that it could be found at 
Mr- Binna to dispose of all his 
to hand oyer the sulplas to .his 

.... __„ , ided him. the following letters, 

giving him permmioa to publish them if he plenaed : — 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MANNING AND HIS WIFE, 
. MANNING TO' HIS WIFE. 
" I address yon as a fellow-sinner and a fellow-sufferer, and not as my wife, since trie 
contract must be considered aa cancelled, extending, as it does, only until death, and not 
beyond it, and both of AS standing, as we id, on the brink of eternity. We may already 
cw«id« oarsctvoa as cut off from the world. The consciousness of this truth does not, how- 
avee, prevent me from expressing my earnest solicitude for the happiness o fyour Soul as well 
a* my own. I do, therefore beseech and implore of you to he truthful in all yea otter/ and 
that yen may not b* tempted to yield to any evil suggestions of the enemy of our eool'a 
Wojfrete question for an instant the solemn truth that we shall shortly appear before oar 
liodJujudgmBtitrT-that hweye is upon us now. The time, though not, so far a* I can learn, 
pieoisjsly fixed whou-ws are to be launched into eternity, but we may be quite sore and' 
certain that it is dose ai hand. And now, by all kindly feelings we have at any time enter- 
tained towards each other, I earnestly pray that: you will look to Ood for the pardon yon need, 
and sf which. I fee) my own need also, believe me, through the merits of a crucified Redeemer, 
baHC satisfied that his all- sufficient atonement and intercession cannot benefit as unless We 
repeat, and give proofs of that repentance. Believe me, I upbraid yon not, but trust *ou will 
beasanred tint I forgive every one, as 1 pray and hope to be forgiven by Ood; and now I 
close, as my feelings are too mule io write more. May the Lord be merciful, and may He be 
•" ""'"' "it with his promises. Let us ba truthful and alnoere in all we say and do. This 



Brosrtain railway station (naming (he place). He directed W 



k the last letter you will aver receive from me. Now let me beg of yon to grant i 
interview this day, ff possible: I bjive a great wish to havs one before I depart this world. 
■ ..':. "F. O. Makboto." 

"Written on the 89th of October, 1849,in the condemned cell, Horsomonger-lsna Gaol.- 



■■'.;.„".'•.'. ItaJil*} nUNNrSG t^HES ■HUSBAND..... '. . : „ , .. 

%lt$nh'jH>a as oa'hvH»ad. I ad far away tram my happy native land, eaajaooont of 

this contr&ct and Hub land, which you have made to ma a captivity. The peace and well- 



being of societ v, the law* of troth, which you bive brokeH, have alike detnandeJ my baniati- 
ifiimi from tHaeounttT irh'ich gave me birth. Bnt I am not going uWaYfrom God ; He is 
vn'rvn'.iir, ulilt'.' present, and at all times gracious to those that seek his mercy and hie 
Svdttr: IVhni 6aa brought fne into this eternal consequence ? If you live and die unforgiven 
by G'.,l. tnoiiSn those sins Will be punished by the laws of man, they are still all registered 
dy the only God. All that Ihavs to any is this— I never made a ny Ktatement of any kind to 
injure or condemn v..ii in this matter — that yuu well know—from flrst to last. 1 am here 
coodumoed only by voiir statement. If it had proved beneficial to 
paiisikJ with n'l lour daings, and the great expense of your " 



, , . illors, that did not 

b;«i-iit von. bdt thnngd me unrnerclfufly with yon to this horrid fate. AH I have to beg; of 

Eon now i», to mate Cjeli ; as you know that Iwaa not in tho house when O'Connor met with 
is death ; but I was pviae.tb see for hini, and durfrjg that time he called, in my absence, and 
was allot pj> ifiit vun 111; ioan from Guernsey who Was with vou in the backparlonr amoklM*; 
but thul 1 "did not know anything about it until Ihe Saturday, and that it was all settled- in 
tho kitchen. I was in liobee tha( you would have brought th it voungjman forward oji the 
trinl, but i.luit von di.l not do, but only Blaine me, as you did, from the first day. But, my 
dear, as you now kuor? [hit you canhftt save yourself, I implore of you to state the [acta; 
which or"' truth, ond omleavonr to s^veyOur wife. By so doing, it would be satisfaction to 
yoiirois-n li.irt and suiil, to know thhtytm are doing right and good towards run before yoti 
"depart from this world. Itoe Lord God will forgive you and comfort you. HelieveinB,! 
niilMiiiil v..ii not. f.ut nist yon will be assured that I forgive you, and every one, as I pray 

--J L--- T . L_ C ' Z. h.. fl«.l TC *.~., nA ~*.l.. ™i& »!.!-. *™„ D l-^* nn . nn > T >hal1 ha 



and hope 1 map bo fitfglven by God. If you comply with 

happy to see you until the laatday. My hope arid life is. in your bands. You can, if you 

will, save me. ftemember-yoa cannot answer for our sin* ilnd transgressions, when all our 



Jlbaset iu the light of his. countenance, and when the wicked who carelessly 

l|ved and miserably died, without the fear or favour of God, shall doubtless perish averlant- 
iugly. .In. that day, a craven conscience almll proclaim a failing heart, and an angry judge 
shall .point to the. wicked. . , 

■ .."Itujnhly look to thee, Lord. Thou hast aet forth aaa propitiation for the remission of 
aias tliat are put through Thy forbearance. I cannot write any longer. God bless you, and 
have mercy on us both. 

" M. Manning." 
" Received by F. G. Manning on the 30th of October, 1810." 

On; the same day Manning htfirfh iufcTVleW with his brother Kibnund in the pressrj'oe of 
the Rev. Mr. Roe, the cfiapSwof tie gaol) Mr, Kcene, the governor j and the officers of (he 
gaol appointed to be constantly with. him. Manning Wat seated hi tho condemned cell, at a 
small table, and so altered and mentally prostrated that his brother scarcely knew him. He 
shook him fervently by the hand, and held his hand in his grasp for some momenta, during 
*Mcfi time neither was able to inter a word. 

At- length, the brother said, "Snreh-, Fredeiick, you are not guilty of this horrihfe 
efiarge?" Mann Ing immediate! v replied, " No, 1 am innocent. lhavotoldMr. Roe' every- 
thing. I have confessed, all to him. Havel noljMV. Roe? (Mr. Roe nodded ass-nt ) Ed' 
Wtfad, she murdered him. I wis up-stairs dressing myself at tbe time she shot him. laid 
!t« knb* ehe Wasgoing to do sb. I had no hand in the murder. Mr. Hob know* I am iBf- 
hoeent" He continued tb assert his innocence with much vehemence, and added, in conse- 
quence of his brother haring asked tihn if he had not written to bis wife urging her to make a 
full confession, "Tea; and IljavB authorised yon, Mr. Roe, have J not? over and over again'; 
tb get her to see me, because I could put such quo-lions to her that she could not erode." 
ll>: Roe replied that he had 1 done as he said, bnt that she had declined to see him. Marining 
then handed to his brother a copy of the letter given above. 

Manning's brother, after he bad perused the letters, exclaimed, " Frederick, sbe oxoulpatw 
herself from the charge, and accuses a third party' who does she mean? " He replied, " Her 
statement is altogether false; no one accompanied me to Jersey. I know, Edmund, yon will 
believe me when I assert that I am innocent, for you have always been my beat friend; nnd I 
ilHMtdrievBr have married that woman if I had listened to your advice,"' 

After B'long pause the brother urged his unhappy relative to make his peice WilhGod, 
who would receive his sou! if he was, as he said, innocent of the awful crime. He immedi- 
ately eiclaimed again, " My dear Edmund, I arn innocent, as Mr. Roe knows perfectly well. 



I hope (3od Almighty will commit ory soul to hell flames if I am gni!ty of thia murdjrv Mr! 

a is in possession of the whole of nVy statement. I have told him all. I declare mosf 
innly that I sBall die innocent of Mr. O'Connor's murder. I never hurt a hair of lili 
head."'- 

These letlors, and some disclosures which it is said Manning offered to make with reference 
to' some robberies in which he bad been concerned, were made the ground of an application 
to the Home Secretary to grant him a respite, which was refused. 

'■■; MANNING'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH HIS BROTHER. 

, "At' 'tola o'clock oil. Saturday afternoon (the 10th), tlie convict's brother, Edmund Manning, 
WaWJ*™frlHi*P WW hVa- final leave of toe wretched mta. He w}a ' introduce d to ibe 
ottaflenlnM eeH oymcM^rfand M* Ree^'fhegrjTernbr. Oa observing his brother enter, 
the convict cose, and advancing towards him, said, " Hew do you do, Edmund ? I am glad 
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to see you." In reply to his brother's inquiries, he said that he felt perfectly happy and re* 
signed to his fete. He added that . he slept well, and was not at all disturbed 
daring the night, in proof of which he appealed to the turnkeys in attendance upon him. 
He asked his brother if he had seen Mr. Binns, and whether he was aware of 
the unfavourable result which hxd attended the applications made in his favour to 
the Home See e tar v. He then t»ld his brother that he had written another letter to his 
wife, solici'in^r an interview, bur he 'eared she was as hardened as ever, and would not 
urant it. Referring to the subject of the murder, he produced a pencil sketch of the back 
kitchen, showing the pos ti»n of O'Connor's body wheu (as he allege*) he first saw it. 
He took e«|>ecial «are to explain this sketch to his brother, and evinced great anxiety to 
satisfy ham th <t he was not a participator in the actual murder. After some other conversa- 
tion, iie requested his brother to give his love and list blessing to his relative-*, especially the 
sister who visited him on the previous Tuesday, after whom he inquired most par- 
ticularly. He also desired his respects to his former master, Mr Beeves, a coach-builder, of 
Taunton, and requested that his best thanks should be given to that gentleman for all his 
kindness to him when a boy. His brother being about to leave, Manning requested Mr. Roe 
to offer up a prayer before they putted, which the reverend chaplain did in a very impressive 
manner, all present kneeling and joining in this act of devotion. After- the chaplain had 
concluded the praver, his brother asked him if he should come aod see hkn again. Manning 
replied that be thought it would be of no use for him to do so ; in fact, he would rather that 
he did not. The final separation then took place, the convict remarking to his brother that 
he was only going a short time before him, and hoped he should meet him in another and a 
better world. 

MARIA MANNING'S APPEAL TO HER MAJESTY. 

On Monday, November 5, the female convict drew up a memorial to the Queen, imploring 
her Majesty to save her from the scaffold, and reiterated her innocence of O'Connor's death. 
This memorial she enclosed in a let'.er addressed to the Duchess of Sutherland, in which her 
Grace was asked to lay it before the Queen. The letter was. duly posted, it appears, but, being 
unpaid, was rejected on presentation at Stafford House, and on the Saturday it was opened 
e conrse at the Dead Lett°r Office, in St Martin's-le-Grand. The wretched woman, 
impatient «»f a reply, bad written on the pievious day to Sir George Grey, requesting his 
interce sion. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WITNESSING THE EXECUTION— THE 

PRISON LOCALITY DE-CRIBED. 

If it would be superfluous to describe the exterior of Newgate at the spot where executions 
for capital crimes take place, it is not so respecting the exterior of Horsemonger-lane Prison, 
for, being situated in a remote district of London, beyond the Thames, and almost in one of 
the southern suburbs, its precise locality is by no means generally known amongst the 
hundreds of thousands dwelling on the Middlesex side of the river. 

The great thoroughfare leading through the borough of South wark from London Bridge to 
the Elephant and Castle begins on the north side with High-street, which terminates at St 
George's Church, and then the line is taken up by Blackman-street, which runs southward 
as far as the Borough-road. Almost at the east end of this is the Queen's Prison, an edifice, 
we fancy, pretty generally known. The road abuts on the top of Blackman-street, or at 
Stone' 8 End. Almost opposite the spot on which it abuts is Hor*emonger4ane, a narrow 
street, leading to the area in which the prison and its outward walls are situated. Many 
persons confound the Surrey Sessions court, which is built in a court-yard, a little higher up 
on the left than the southern ending of Blackman street Before one arrives at this judicial 
edifice, if coming from London Bridge, he must take the first turning before it, and advancing 
eastwards down Horsemonger-lane, for about 150 yards, he will find himself in front of 
the ^aoL 

It is comparatively a small one. It forms an irregular square, of greater length than 
width. The roof would be flat, were it not for several large lanthorns or skylights projecting 
upwards from it There was a general notion abroad that it was on the summit of this roof that 
the gibbet for the execution of the Mannings would be erected. This was not the cafe. 
The prison is, surrounded by an outward wall, separated from the building by the 
yards. In the middle of the outward wall that bounds the prison on the north or v>n don 
side is erected the entrance-lodge, a small square edifice, about thirty-five or forty feet high. 
Its roof was once perfectly flat ; but since the original erection, a low small, square tower 
has b' en raised in the middle of it On this roof, at its western end, between the tower and 
a Btack of chimneys at the extreme western end of the tower, the scaffold was erected. The 
scaffold, with its suspens on-beim, was several feet higher than the tower .The faces of the cul- 
prit** were turned to the north, towards London. 

The entrance, or reception lodge, is built over the gateway leading into the prison vard. 
On stepping through the gate, immediately on the right, is a doorway leading to the clerks' 
offices ; these are in the right wing of the lodge, and immediately over them the condemned 
ware executed. Thekft wing ctthelodge contains the — *- 



are introduced before they are received into the body of the prison. It is by a door in the left 
wing, leading into the yard* and by flights of steps lending from this door to the roof of the 
lodge that the prisoners Ascended to the spot on which, in pursuance of the sentence of the 
law, the culprits had to fortfeit, for their unparalleled crimes, the breath which gave them life. 
They were led from the chapel to the lodge, and in their progress bad to pass by their graves. 

The prison and its roof are higher than the summit of the lodge, and shut out on the 
south side all view of the execution, which cnuld not be seen except from the area and houses 
fronting the prison wall and lodge on the north side. This area is very wide, the thoroughfare 
portion of it on the prison side extending in width forty feet or more, and in length beyond 
either end of the prison wall. On the other side of the thoroughfare, opposite to, and parallel 
with the prison wall, is a long row of gardens about as wide and as long as the thoroughfare 
at this end, looking towards the prison, is built a new row of houses. The gardens are fenced 
by slight and low iron rails, and within them are planted several stunted poplars. The 
windows and roofs of this row of houses, called Winter-terrace, were let to spectators. 
.For a place at the windows of the houses directly in front of the prison entrance-lodge the 
sum demanded was £1. In the gardens in front of some of the houses of Winter-terrace 
were elevated a succession of seats, like those one sees in front of the lesser^booths on Epsom 
Race-course. The price for these seats was five shillings a head. They were not erected by 
the owners of the houses, but by parties who rented the ground for the occasion, paying, accord- 
ing to the extent of the superfices, from £20 to £7 for their temporary holding. The specu- 
lators were chiefly costermongers and the lowest frequenters of the prize ring. At each end of 
the area, already described, is a large public-house. That on the west end » called the Ma- 
sons 1 Arms, and from it a close view could be obtained of the scaffold. In front of it, reaching 
up to the first floor, is a wide terrace, and the charge for a place on it was £2. This bouse is 
situated at t*?e end of Swan-street, which abuts on the area fronting the prison, and outhouse 
premises belonging to the inn run down the left side of the street, and here were erected high 
and long scaffoldings with seats, with awnings over them, the price of each being half-a- 
guinea. From the roo^ of nearly all the houses in Swan-street the execution could be wit- 
nessed. At the east end of the area is another public-house, the Albion, with an extensive 
frontage in the direction of the prison entrance lodge, and upon and around this frontage was 
erected an amphitheatre, seats in which were charged at 5s. each. There are several other 
streets, from the houses of which the place of execution could be seen at a distance. From 
the tops of the houses in Bridge House- place, Stone's End, and from the tops of some of the 
houses in Blackman- street a distant view could also be obtained of the awful exhibition. 

A portion of the area next to the pri on wall was barricaded off from the ordinary thorough- 
fare, to prevent the crowd from congregating close beneath the entrance lodge, and under the 
scaffold. Within'this fence were also stationed a large body of police. 

The place in front of Horsemonger-lane Gaol was, during the whole of Saturday (the 10th) 
largely frequented by persons who were anxious to witness the locality which could excite so 
much attention on Tuesday. A.t times the large space fronting the building had the appear- 
ance of a fair, and the public-houses in the neighbourhood were crowded to an extent they 
had never known before. The work of erecting scaffolds, whence could be commanded a near 
view of the execution, was being busily proceeded with during the greater part of the day. 
The prices Charged for permission to view the tragedy varied, of course, with the situation. 
In a good many of the windows of the opposite and adjoining houses the words were to be 
seen in prominent characters—" To Let." 

Much speculation was indulged in by the crowds assembled as to whether the two convicts 
would he brought out for execution at the same time, and as to which of the two would be 
executed first It was stated by some of the parties connected with the prison that an 
interval of an hour would take place between the execution of the prisoners. It was also 
mentioned that the one would be brought out at eight in the morning and the other at nine. 
Great disappointment was expressed at^this by the populace, because the spectacle, according 
to their views, would lose much of its interest if both parties were not brought out at the 
same time. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, Nov. 10, the Rev. Mr. Roe, the chaplain of Horsemonger- 
lane Gaol, waited upon Mr. Seeker at the Southwark police-court, and informed him of the 
state of Horsemonger-lane, especially that part facing the gaoL He stated to the magistrate 
that nearly all the inhabitants had raised a number of slender scaffold-poles in front of 
their houses, to which they had tied side pieces, and placed planks over them, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating persons to witness the awful spectacle on Tuesday morning. He was 
certain, from^the manner in which these platforms were erected, that some serious accident 
would occurjl unless the magistrate at that court interfered. So great was the curiosity 
of the public, that many persons had paid as much as a guinea to witness the execution ; 
and other places were publicly let so low as half a crown. In fact, the state of Horse- 
menger-lane was of so disgusting a nature, that he hoped the magistrate would exercise his 
authority, and order the stands to be pulled down. 

Mr. Seeker asked the reverend gentleman whether the stands were erected on public 
property? 

Mr. Roe replied in the negative. The houses in front of the gaol had long gardens, an4 
the occupiers of them had erected the stands for gain. 
Mr. Seeker said that if such was the case he col^d not intexfore. He was, however, sorry 
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to- hear that respectable people should set in- suon a diegusting maimer. He hoped the public 
would have more regard for their morals, and not patronise such people. 

Mr. Roe observed that if accidents of a fatal nature occurred in any of those places, would 
not the owners be liable to be indicted for manslaughter? 

Mr. Seeker replied thai he had no doubt they would. He, however, hoped the public would 
not endanger their lives to witness the execution' of their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Seeker said he had nothing to do with their private affairs. It was stated that the 
scaffolding projected on the public footpath ; consequently he should order it to be removed. 
Guest was ordered to take a number of constables with him to remove the nuisance. 

During the whole of Saturday a number of applications were made to Messrs. Abbott, the 
Under-Sheriftfl) for admission mtc the" chapel of the gaol on Sunday, to hear the condemned 
sermon. The Secretary of States' orders were so peremptory, that no attention could be paid 
•to any of them. 

- On Friday afternoon a Roman Catholic prelate from Taunton had interviews with 
both prisoners. He had known them while living at that place, and hearing of Mrs. 
Manning's stubborn conduct, he- felt an anxiety to see her, and endeavour to soften her 
heart she paid no attention to his remarks, and was rather rough in her maimer towards 
Mm. ■ The rev. gentlemas afterwards visited the male convict, who seemed pleased to see 
him, but refused airy religious consolation; at his hands. 

MANNING'S LAST APPEAL TO HIS WIJPE. 

. , The rev. chaplain.o/the gaol visited Manning at an early hour on Friday.morning (.the 9th),for 
the purpose <of offering the wretched man all the consolation in his power. ■ MannUigreceived 
the rev. gentleman's exhortations in a very becoming, manjier,aad during the interview added 
considerably to the statement he had previously made to Mr. Roe pa the subject of the mur- 
der. This statesaent, which will not be maue public until after the death of. the convict, 
cavers twenty-five pages of foolscap paper. Several circumstances of aj very extraordinary 
nature ate disclosed in Ibis document. During, the convict's; interview with the chaplain lie 
again urged the rev- gentleman to use hia utmost endeavours to induce his wife to. see him, 
which Mr. Bee promised to do* At a later hour he addressed the following letter to the 
chaplain, reiterating his request on this subject:— 

... ... ?$rj*Uiy evening,. 

:. "My DftJJt Sntr-Eeeling an earnest, desire to be at peace wtkaJl men, and. with, my wife 
in particular, before the close of ,our earthly course) whioh.is.so JPfcwUy. approaching, may I 
ask it of you as an act of kindness to learn from her whether ajUatemew may no* tajtfl place, 
a* it is truly awful to contemplate the wickedness ef any one who shall enter the presence — 
the awful presence e£ God without being at peace/ with aU men. Aesucfean. interview woujd, I 
think, be calculated to bring peace, and comfort to us both in,the next worjd, 4fe hi the, name 
/of God, let me implore of you to ask her to grant . this Jast request, far the sake of her poor 
soul. Sir, if you could venture to do this for me, I hope yen, will, prfcuote it. ..... . 

** I remain, my. dear, sir,, jrouxs obediently, • 
"The Rev. W. S. Roe, Chaplain." ■ . . * Fbepkrick £eobg* tfAiraufCk" 

Thia letter was handed to the female convict the. same night by Mir. IjLoe, but it had .no 
effect, as she persisted in her refusal to grant her husband, an interview unJaas.he fifltt convnited 
himself to the version of the circumstances set forth in her reply, to a previous letter* 
.... Mr. Binns, the solicitor* bad an interview with lining on Friday morning (the 9tl}}, and 

Mnunmnicated the result of his endeavours to obtain a conunntation.of the csiaAal sentence 
ton hia behaftv Manning had entertained great; hopes of his success; and when he learnt 
that all the means which had been tried had failed, he appeared greatly dispirited. 

THE CONDEMN kD SEKMON. 

Manning and his wife attended divine service in the chapel of Horeemonger-lane Gaol on 
Sunday for the last lime, when the Rev. W. S. Roe* chaplain of, the prison, preached a 
very impressive sermon, in the course of which he made frequent and pointed allusion to tip 
unhappy criminals, and exhorted them, by all their hones of mercy heieafter, to unburden 
their consciences and truthfully . confess the enormity. of the crimes fbr which they 
had been condemned. The usual service of the prison chapel commences at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, ancjf there was no deviation from the rule on this occasion. The other felon 
prisoners and the debtors .confined. In the gaol having entered the chapel and taken their 
respective places, the condemned prisoners were introduced* in charge of the respective male 
and female officers appointed to attend upon them. The culprits were so placed thai Jhe.one 
could not observe the other, Manning being seated on the male prisoners 1 side, and his wife 
on the opposite side, where the female prisoners sit The visitors' gallery was exclusively 
confined to the visiting justices, of whom there were several present. Mr. Keene, the 
governor, occapied his usual pew. Mr. Moore, the deputy-governor, and all the other officers 
pf the prison, were also in attendance. The convicts on entering the chapel took their seats 
without betraying any extraordinary emotion ; but afe the service proceeded they became 
much distressed, and during .portions of ihe rev. chaplain's sermon. theV boin wept KrterJy. 
The usual mining B^icewsVwaTby ffie rev. chalftfa, i&o t*k tteasian i to^rVthe 
prayers of the congregation on behalf of the two convicts. The prayers having been con- 
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eluded and a hymn sung, the rev. chaplain entased the pulpit and commenced his sermon, 
selecting as his text lor illustration the second verso of toe 65th Psalm — "O Thou that 
nearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come." The rev. gentleman opened his discourse by 
remarking that it' all his hearers knew how short a period existed between them aad^atenuty, 
they would each feel the necessity of so living as to be able to. assist each other, and thms 
entertain a \yo.1 -grounded hope of assistance hereafter, through the heavenly and divine gla ss* 
whh h the blessed Redeemer had .graciously thrown in the way and placed at the disposafc<sf 
all who chose to embrace it How much more forcibly did this apply to their unhappy 
brother and sister, whose days were numbered, and who had but a, few hours to live* 
He implored them well to consider this, and bo. to conform themselves that they mil 
to-be assisted and strengthened to meet their anproachinff end ; and, above alt, he 
them to banish every thought ,. of thus world, and nx their minds upon 
The rev. gentleman then proceeded at some length, and in a very impressive manner, to pofafc 
out the necessity of an energetic repentance, in which the whole lieari should be laid bate, 
contrasting" this, the only proper course for the Christian, with that adopted by hypocrites 
and dissembler*, whose punishment hereafter would be everlasting; misery.. If. they examined - 
their hearts*.how many sins would arise in the consciences of each* for oe save that sin mc atf 
always find a voice in the recesses of the human heart. The rev. gentlenuray after illustrating 
the text in a general manner, again addressed the convicts, assuring them that their hope of 
salvation depended solely upon their repentance, and beseeching them to embrace the oppor- 
tunity without delay of laying their hearts open before God, who then invited them, and not 
to lose one, moment of the short period allotted to- them for existence in this workL The rev. - 
preacher concluded discourse in these words, " God be merciful to you both, and to all of us 
sinners, and teach us to look to Jesus, the sinners' friend, as the only true source of absolution 
for our transgressions." .1. . ■ ■...'■ 

The* two convicts were deeply affected during the delivery of the sermon ; and when the 
rev. preacher addressed them personally, they sobbed aloud. 

. .On Monday Mr. A'Beckett, the sitting magistrate at the South wark Police Court, was en- 
gaged nearly the whole of the day in hearing complaints from the-psriah authorities respect- 
ing the stages erected in front ef HoraemongeiKlane gaol, and the great nuisance they caused 
to the inhabitants. The clerk to the. (jommissteners of pavements for the Borough and 
Dover-ioad districts was in attendance, with the respective surveyors*. 

The worthy magistrate, aiter consulting the several Acts of Parliament supposed to confer 
the power of procuring an abatement of these nuisance*, said, that, after a mature considera- 
tion, he was of opinion that the New Building Act could be put in force; '-He should, there-* 
fore, recommend the authorities to serae notices on the owners of those buildings, and inform 
them that unless they immediately pulled them down, they would be fined £200. He thought 
the parties would soon clear the ground of such disgusting places* 

The surveyors, assisted by Mr. Superintendent Karnes, left the court with a number of l 
officers; and in a short time all the stages were, rased to the ground. . -m 

A meeting of the visiting jus' ices was held at the gaol at 10 o'clock on Monday, in order to 
make the final arrangements for the execution. - 1 ' 

The u drop" was finally completed beiore lour o'clock on Monday afternoon, and the netae of 
iUhsrection must have been plainly heard by the female convict, whose cell was situated almost 
opposite. We may Add that it was found absolutely necessary to barricade -the windows of 
her apartment in order to prevent the possibility of her seeing the men at work. 

The noise of the multitude which crowded, the vicinity of the gaol was also distinctly au- 
dible in the cell, and from a remark which she made to one of the turnkeys during the after- 
noon, it was quite evident that she was perfectly certain as: to her fate. She observed that 
when she was brought out she would not let the mob see her face, for she would cover it ovtfr 
with a handkerchief. 

The reverend chaplain had several interviews with' the convicts on Monday. Manning to 
said to have been perfectly resigued to his late, and said hisonly regret was that his wife shoaM ' 
be so hardened. The female culprit, on the contrary, wa* greatly excited at her mpendiag 
doom. She refused all spiritual consolation* but had wrote several letters, which she desired 
should be forwarded to her friends. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt that the wretched 
woman made an attempt on her life in the early part of Sunday morning. 

DISCOVERY OF THE MlSsllfc CROWBAR. 

■ ■■■*•!• 

. -.■'....•.'.■•■ V it 

A crowbar has been found, and there is very little doubt, from the appearance* that ii<*/a* ' 
the instrument by which O'Connor's death was .finally effected. Manning's statement that It 
would be found at a railway station turns out to be perfectly correct, for the instrument <>was 
discovered on Monday at the Lewes station, on the Brighton Railway, where a parcel hadheen 
lying for some considerable . time, addressed "Mrs.- Smith, LeweV\an4 t ha4 been pot atidn 
amongst other things which, were expected to be called for. The, parcel was carefully wrapped 
in brown paper, and when opened it proved to contsjto-* crowbar, with human haic end, spots- 
of blood plainly .discernible, upon, it Mr. We»U*r>«a4i a cterfc pn Uie^righton.Bailwmf , left . 
Brighton, on Monday with the crowbar in his possession,. • whiak he deposited >n4 tfaa . 
authorities in London. 
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THE EXECUTION. 

. The last scene of this gloomy tragedy was enacted on Tuesday morning, Nov. 13, on the 
roof of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, in the presence of an immense assemblage, composed, for 
the most part, as we anticipated, of the filth and scum, " the cankers of a long peace and hard 
times," with which the population of this vast metropolis is infested. 

Throughout the entire of Monday, and during the evening, the street in front of the gaol, 
and the various avenues leading to it, whence a glimpse of the preparations in progress for 
the erection of the scaffold upon which the perpetrators of one of the most atrocious murders 
contained in the annals of crime have now suffered the penalty of the law to their guilt, were 
thronged by a dense crowd, whose numbers, as night set in, diminished far less than might 
have been expected. 

Notwithstanding the interference of the magistrates of the district, and the effoits of the 
police authorities to remove the frail platforms and scaffoldings which have been hastily 
. thrown up during the last few days in the vicinity of the gaol, a large amount of accommo- 
dation of this kind was to be obtained by such as were willing to pay exorbitant sums to pro- 
cure the gratification of a morbid propensity to witness, if not to gloat over, the dying strug- 
gles of their fellow-creatures. The proprietors of these stands were busily and incessantly 
occupied throughout the night in soliciting the patronage of every decently-dressed person 
whom they encountered, clamo/oosly soliciting attention to the strength, security, and cheapness 
of their structures, and chaunting praises of the " splendid view " of the scene which was to 
be had from them. For two or three hours after midnight the crowd was not so dense as to 
prevent freedom of motion, and the gin-shops and night houses in the neighbourhood were 
filled to overflowing, and, doubtless, reaped a rich harvest. 

In the meanwhile the masses who had determined to u rough it" sub dio, relieved the 
t dium of their night-watch with rude mirth, coarse pleasantries, and the most repulsive 
description of vul&ur facetiousness, with speculations respecting the hour at which the execu- 
cotion was fixed to take place— the appearance of the culprits together or separately upon 
the gallows—the chances of their being reprieved, and similar topics. Conversation, how- 
ever, contributes but little to a comfortable circulation of the blood on a cold winter's night : 
and many groups becoming aware of the fact, resolved themselves into dancing parties, and 
executed quadrilles, polkas, or jigs, according to their respective tastes or capabilities. Nor was 
the demeanour of their M betters," who crowded the windows and platforms, such as indicated any 
sense of those grave and admonitory conceptions which, from a middle-aged idea of the ten- 
dencies of human nature, our penal system has endeavoured to eliminate by the display of 
wretched malefactors under the hands of the hangman. Shortly after six o'clock immense 
numbers of persons poured from all directions into the circumscribed space in front of the 
prison ; and soon the screaming of women and the cries of persons upon whom the legion of 
pickpockets in attendance plied their trade, gave significant tokens, both of the tremendous 
pressure which began to be experienced in the crowd, and of the materials of which it was 
composed. In that pressed, packed, and fluctuating multitude, there was no evidence of any 
appreciation of the " moral lesson" about to be inculcated— no display of any feeling beyond 
that of the excitement supplied by the hideous proofs of the law's intended fulfilment. We 
are convinced that, from that exhibition and its bratalising concomitants, few, if any, could 
have departed impressed with an increased detestation of crime, or with a deeper reverence 
for the power of the law ; while, on the other hand, no small number of the spectators left 
the scene more prone to, because more familiarised with, vice and the language and habits of 
its votaries, and some doubtless much delighted with the facilities afforded under the gallows 
for its unpunished indulgence. Several hundreds of the city and metropolitan police were 
posted at the various points where the crowding was greatest, and rendered most efficient 
service by occasionally distributing themselves among the mob, and on several occasions 
they succeeded in extricating persons in a fainting state. 

The gardens in front of the houses opposite the prison, and from which the best view of 
the proceedings was commanded, were occupied by persons of apparent respectability, and 
amongst them we observed many well dressed females. 

Shortly after seven o'clock the executioner and several assistants made their appearance 
on the gallows, and minutely tested the efficiency of the apparrtus. Their appearance elicited 
no manifestation from the crowd, which at that time was in a state of unrestrained hilarity, 
provoked by the efforts of several luckless individuals to escape from the tremendous pressure 
which they were enduring, by scrambling over the heads of the compact mass by which they 
had been surrounded. 

Precisely at nine o'clock, after some necessary preliminary arrangements had been made by 
the hangman's assistant, the Rev. Mr. Roe (chaplain) ascended the pletform, accompanied by 
one of the sheriffs, the governor of the gaol, and executioner. As Manning ascended the steps 
leading to the drop, his limbs to^tereof under him, and he appeared scarcely able to move. He 
first turned hie face to the east, apparently reluctant to eye the gaping crowds assembled to 
watch his last mortal agony. A gleam of sunshine fell upon his features while in this posi- 
tion, and showed that the pallor of hie countenance still continued. When his wife ap- 
proached the scan^ld he- tuniedmoM round, with hie ftoe towards the people, while (^kraft 
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proceeded to draw over his head the white nightcap, and to adjust the Altai rope. In the 
meantime the female prisoner had reached the drop, mounting the steps which led to it with 
a firm, but, owing to the bandage on her eyes, not a rapid step, and when at last placed under 
the fatal beam, standing as fixed as a marble statue. The male prisoner had bv this time 
recovered his firmness to a certain extent, and, turning to his wife, he shook hands with her 
in token of a final farewell. The executioner then drew "the nightcap over the female 
prisoner's head, and, all the necessary preparations having now been completed, the scaffold 
was cleared of all its occupants except the two wretched beings who stood upon it, doomed 
to die. The worthy chaplain of the gaol, at this last moment, still deeply solicitous for the 
welfare of so great a criminal, standing on the brink of eternity without having confessed her 
guilt, once more approached, and asked Mrs. Manning if she had anything that she wished to 
say to him. She replied, " Nothing, but to tbank you much for all your kindness." He 
withdrew deeply disappointed ; and when he left, the husband and wife again approached each 
other, and shook hands ; having done so, they finally resumed their positions. In au instant 
Calcraffc withdrew the bolt, the drop fell, and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. They 
died almost without a struggle, and the bodies having been allowed to hang for an hour, 
were cut down, and in the evening buried within the precincts of the gaol. 

The mob during this terrible scene exhibited no feeling except one of heartless indifference 
and levity. Not a single yell or cry of execration could be heard ; scarcely a hat or cap was 
raised while the drop fell, and the bodies of the murderers had hardly ceased to oscillate with 
the momentum [of their fall before the spectators were hurrying in large numbers front 
the spot 

After hanging the usual time, the bodies were cut down, and the mob dispersed ; and thus 
terminated a scene which we left convinced that no good can arise from familiarising the 
populace with the revolting details of a capital punishment. 

The vicinity of Horsemonger-lane prison, and all the streets in the neighbourhood, pre- 
sented a very extraordinary scene on the day preceding the execution. At an early hour in 
the morning crowds of spectators, from all parts of the metropolis, began to assemble in the 
locality, and before noon upwards of 10,000 persons had congregated in front of and near to 
the gaol. The morbid curiosity, which had attracted them, found little, however, wherewith 
to gratify itself until after twelve o'clock, when the black timbers forming the dismal appa^ ' 
ratus of death became visible on the summit of the prison roof, 

A number of workmen were employed at an early hour in erecting strong barricades along; 
the front of the prison, leaving a space of about twelve feet, to be kept clear for the officers 
on duty. Barricades were also thrown up at short intervals across the main thoroughfare, 
and in several of the streets leading thereto, in order to lessen the pressure of the crowd, and 
prevent the occurrence of accidents, ' • ' 

The sale and hire of seats was carried on with great activity throughout the whole of 
Monday by the occupants of the houses in Winter terrace, a row of small tenements facing 
the gaoL The prices rose as the demand increased, and during the afternoon large premiums 
were offered for places in favourable situations overlooking the gallows. 

MANNING'S CONFESSION. 

The following is a complete account of the confession made by the male prisoner to the 
Rev. Mr. Roe. He said : — 

On or about the 15th of March I left my residence, No. 41, Castle-street, Begent-street, 
for Jersey, and I remained there three weeks, and returned about the 6th of April ; and, 
during my absence, I found that my wife had engaged the house No. 3, Minver«place. The 
landlord, Mr. Coleman, required a reference, and she referred him to Mr. O'Connor. On the 
Sunday night after entering upon the house O'Connor slept there, and promised to return on 
the following night, with his boxes, but did not keep his promise. On the following Thurs- 
day he came and told her that he had altered his mind, as he thought that Manning and he 
would not agree, as he (Manning) might one night return home drunk, and make a disturb- 
ance with him. Maria Manning replied, that he (O'Connor) was no man, nor worthy of the 
name, and said, that this was not the first time he had served her in this manner; that hie 
was the sole cause of her taking the King John's Head, at Haggerstone, by which £100 were 
lost ; that he had once before induced her to take a house in tne Mile-end-road ; and that he 
might depend upon this, that he should abide the consequences ; stating, at the same fl ' m f, 
that she herself was the same as her own poor father was, who despised a man whose word 
he could not depend on, and that she herself would sooner see the devil enter than one on 
whose word she could not rely. Shortly after three weeks from the 25th of March had 
elapsed my wife made a claim on O'Connor for the payment of what she considered 
due from him for three weeks' lodging, and summoned him at the county court, 
Osborne- street, Whitechapel, to recover the same. The day previous to the time for appear- 
ing to the summons in the court O'Connor came to Minver- place, and paid 80s. for the throe 
weeks to me, in the presence of my wife, and apologized for not taking the lodgings, saying 
that he was ashamed at the idea of giving my wife so much trouble, and truste 1 we should 
not be bad friends in consequence. I replied, that it was a matter of indifference, as the 
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object of his lodging there would be of little account. I then said I had been informed that 
he had spoken 4i8reapectfa}ly. of me, and that if I could be certified of it I would bring an 
action against him for defamation of character. He almost shed tears, solemnly declariug he 
hod always spoken of me in the highest terms, an J held out his hand to shake hands with 
me. He b ;gged me to take a glass of porter and smoke a pipe. I then said, " O'Connor, £ 
owe youlnot the slightest animosity, and never did." He presently asked me by whom 1 had 
been tola that he had spoken disrespectfully of me ; I gave him no reply. It was, however, 
my wife who. had said so to me, but begged me not to name it to O'Connor that such had 
baen the case. O'Connor left the house, and wc parted good friends. When he was gone 
my wife said, " That old villain has been the cause of my losing much money, and I am de- 
terjnined, as I am a living woman in this room, to have my revenge upon him." 1 asked 
what she meant ? She replied, "I will shoot him if I am hanged for it, as he has deceived 
me so many times." I then expostulated with her on the impropriety of her conduct. She 




go 

to his house very often, to endeavour to ascertain the amount of money he has in his posses- 
sion, as al30 the number of railway shares he has." She added, "she was quite certain he 




at .his house, and came home and informed me she had seen him quite drunk-r— he having 
taken brandy at the docks' as a remedy for cholera. She said he went into his bed-room, and 
brought out all his-euip and bonds, and showed them to her, solemnly declaring to her that 
h» bad made a will, bequeathing to her £1300 ; and had so made it, that Maiming should 
have nothing to do' with it after her death. She said that she bujicved what the ojd villain 
said wias a great lie, having an assurance that he would never leave her a shilling, and that 
she was. quite contented, having seen, the amount of property he possessed. "Now," 
said she, ,"I shall begin to get things ready to cook his goose. 1 ' This took place 
about .the 25th' of Jury. At that time I was ottered a situation at Messrs. Gover 
and Co.'S, stationers, Holborn-bars, as their town and country traveller, at a salary 
of £$ per week, and' 5 per cent, commission on goods sold. I then said 
to her, " Banish all these thoughts from your mind as regards O'Connor ; this 
is an. excellent situation, and J. may be enabled to save a great deal of money." She 
replied, ";Y6u fool, vou will never be able to save the amount which I shall, by murdering 

that O'Connor ; and, if you take that situation, you will be knocking about with in 

London" and the country ; " and. that, if I took it, she would follow me to every part of Lou- 
don I visited, and that 1 had better let her carry out her pltm, as she was determined to have 




to dig the grave, which was completed between a fortnight and three weeks previous to the 
murder. O'Connor had been in the kitchen three or four times after the grave was finished, 
and in walking over it frequently raa'le observations as to what was being done. She told 
him that Mr. Coleman was having the fram altered, and O'Connor observed it was a long 
time in action. She said there was a 'great) deal to do, and the men were not constantly at it. 
The reason he went to the kitchen was to wash his hands previous to taking his tea or dinner. 
On the aOthor 2?fch of July my wife got William 2waasey to write a letter to Patrick O'Con- 
nor, which was to the following effect : — 

• " Dear O'Connor,— I shaty be happy to see you to dine with me and my sister, as she is 
coming' from l>erby8hire to remain a. lew Weeks with me (this was entirely untrue) ; she will 
beinosthappy to b^mtroduc^tbyou. Dinner will be ready at half-past five o'clock. If 
foa are engaged; drop mea'rme. Trustihg yon are quite well, 

"" ■'■■■■'■ « I am, dear O'Connor, yours trulv, 

"W. Massky." 

The letter was dated No. 3, Minver-place, Bermondsey. O'Connor came on the Thursdayr 
the 26th of July, at 1 the time specified in the nofe. When he came into the house he asked to 
M$ss MasBey and Ker brother, 'lily wife said that they had just gone put, but she expected 
them to return in time for dinner: I was sitting in the parlour with O'Concor, relating my 
bringing an action against two men at Taunton for defamation of character. 




overfodkhim about 300 yards from the house, and t-he told me sLc said, " Patrick, wh .t 
makes you leave in such a mean way ? " He answered, he did' not like my observations as to 
bringing an action' against the two men,.an$ that it was his firm opinion I meant to entrap 
mWin the same manner, and ho therefore declined returning to the house. She said that she 
repeatedly pressed hini to (lo so, but he did not return. $he came back in a very, excited 
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state, and said to me, "Youcnr-heartedvi. ... 

Y»a^illaW>d'fordt forit never will be found oat I am voir quite certain he'» 
come ban again. 1 ' I then asked her what would become of her soul if she committed an act 
of murder? to which she answered, "We have no soul; after we are deitl we are like a lump 
of clay, and there ia no mon thought of us, and we shall never aufler hereafter for murderini 
that man." The next morning the said to Massoy, " O'Connor was here last evening, and! 
informed him that you were out with your sister. I wish you to write me a not* to O'Con- 
nor." He said "Certainly, bat you must diotate." Massey than sat down and said, "Now, 
Mrs. Maiming, -what do 700 wish ma to say ?" and then, at her diotation, he wrote as fallows :— 

" Dear O'Connor,— After arriving home late last evening, being informed that yon had 
been at my limine, I was truly sorry thai mr sister and myself were not able to be at home 
to dinner. We went to Our uncle's 'in the afternoon, and while we were there he was taken 
dangerously II), and my sister was obliged to remain the whhje of the night, but we shall fe 
most happy of yodT society some day next week. Trusting thit you are" quite well, 1 ami 
dear O'Oonnor, yonm very truly, "W. Mssset." ■ 

Oil Wednesday, about two days afterwards, my wife wrote to him to come and dine. He : 
never came until ten o'clock that evening, as he did not receive the note before seven. He 
was accompanied by the witness Walsh, and appeared to be quite drunk. ' He laid on tiie 
sofa and seemed/to be in a fainting ptste. My wife got a bottle of eau de cologne and applied 
it to his noes and washed his face, and implored Air. Walsh to go straight home with Mm. 
We all shook hands, and parted as the best of fiends. The next day, Thnrsday, the dsy of 
the murder, at nine o'clock a.n, aha wrote a note to O'Connor, end took ittotaie Poet-office 
herself, telling me that .there wasra certainty of his getting it. 3'uenete was as follows: — 

"Dear O'Connor, — I shall be happy lo see you to dine with us this day at half-past Ave, 
I trust you are' quite -well. Yourstrnly, - - : "Mania MUskibo." 

He came at ten minutes past five on the Thursday, August % previous to which she had laid • 
tin: table fttt live, wiih tl:o dfefc covers and everything down. Shtkitgiiad befti prepundi* 
the am <>f' fc".l. When he entered the .house, le asked where Mr. and Mies Massey were, 
and mv \\]:'t said Ihav were up-stairs dressing for dinner. - He then inquired bow long they ■ 
lull Iniii u> stain. My wife replied, they had only just gone up— 4hey saw him name to-tho 
door. At this time- Hasaey was not in the house, nor washia sister even in London ) and- 
even to the present In mi- il in :uy belief that she has never aeon London, at slL My wife 
asked O'Cauimr l« go down stairs and ii-ib(i his hands, lwhjcji ]*e declined, fthe said, " Fa* 
trick, Mir,-- JIassvy is a vary uaititnli' \ Junglady." He had then been in tbe house twenty 
minutes. My wiiV >■ '.,,:. ['imu in :;,, dmra and wash his hapds, and I heard him go down 
the si aii-. beni g at the time in mv Iwiraom .Washing. Jn nbont a minute after he tod da- 
-..-,■■ ■'.■.-,!. I ..■■■':■;! u,'- :vp.i;-l "" a [.i.-!.i!. Uy wife then came up to mo end said, " Thank God, 
I have ini. ili: liim a.l ri-iii. a- la.t; U n ever will be found, out, sswa arc 011 suoh eKceeding^ 
goodteiraa No one will ever .have -the least suspicion of iny murdering him." I replied, 
*'.T am quite certain you will be Hanged for this act." She replied, "It will not be you who 
will fiaye .to suffer; if will be me," After shooting him, she said, " J think mo mora of 
what'! have done than if I had shot the cat that is on the wall." Upon her coming 
to me up-stairs she insisted on my going down immediately, and on my -reaohing 
the' kitchen I found O'Connor resting ion the grave. He moaned, and 1 never liked 
bim very well, and 1 battered in his skull with a ripping chisel. She took 
from his trousers pocket the keys of his trunk and oashbox, and within ten minutes aft errthe 
murder, viz., twenty minutes to sis, she put on her bonnet and mantle, and proceeded to his 
house. I then said it woold'be impossible for me' to stay in the Jiouae, and I went out into 
the garden, mid aniokal a pipe on the wall, and conversed with the landlord of the 
nest house, and went out into his outhouse to make a purchase of some riee he had there. 
IJywife returned from O'Connor's, Icttin,; hn-^'h' in with (hs street door key. This-was 
about twenty minutes to 8 p.m. ;81ie appeared much excited, end said, " I have the whole 
of the shares jnd the bonds with me. I knocked at the deer whenl went to O'Gonnor'a 
house, and jiiiss Armes let me .in. J then asked if ' .>'< ,'nin run at hams. Miss Af rues said. ■ 
'No.j lie isiuft noma froth the do.kn vet; ' upon which i asked leave togon.p-ateira.ae-t 
had come 'to see him on business. 1 went up to his room, and remained there far fifteen 
minutes. I walked id his' bedroom, unKktd hi a irunk, ami took all the shares Iconld see — 
his' two' gold watches and gold chains. I saw the banki ' aook, by which -it appea~d there 
were £3000 in' the banker's nahdi The book was useless, so I did not take it I rammed 
at Miss Armes' about an hour and ten minutes, anil then returned home." She then sorted ■ 
the shares, and, while doing so, said she had not the foreign bonds, whioh were worth 
between ,£3000 and £1000, and she was 'determined to go again on the following day to get 
these foreign bonds, 09 she was' quite euro he bad them, as. she had seen them befereaheknew 
him (Manning). She repeated her visit dn the following day to MJss Armes', and retained 
greatly excitedat not haying found.the object of her search. Shesaidshe had purchased a cake 
of Miss Armes, remarking to her that it was very strange O'Connor had not oome hornet to 
whioh Miss Armes assented) my wife desiring "her to be kind enough to tell him tbatahe-bad 
been two evenings to see him, as she desired to do so npon important business. My wife 
remained there about the same time as on tbe previous day-. Oil Saturday she told me she 
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wanted me to go to a sharebroker's with some Eastern Counties' shares. I asked her what 
was the use of doing so, as I shonld have to commit a forgery? She replied, " The man is 
dead, so there can be no witness against you." Upon which I said it would be impossible to 
sell the shares now, as fifteen days' notice was required before a sale could be effected. She 
then said I could borrow money on them, and I went to Messrs. Killick and Co., share- 
brokers, and wanted to borrow £120 upon them. They asked who had referred me to them, 
and I replied, " A gentleman who had- been in the habit of doing business with them." I 
was then asked my name and residence, to which I replied " Patrick O'Connor, 21, Greenwood- 
street, Mile-end-road." I was told that £120 could not be advanced on the shares, but that I 
might have £110, and that the rate of interest was 5 per cent., and for six weeks, I replied, 
• * I should not want the money more than two months ;" and they said the charge would be the 
same if I had it only for a week. They then produced a document, which I signed " Patrick 
O'Connor, 21, Greenwood-street, Mile-end- road." They gave me a £100 note and 10 sovereigns. 
I immediately went to the Bank of England and had the note changed for 50 sovereigns and five 
£10 notes, and returned home and gave the money to my wife. There were other shares with 
O'Connor's name on them, and my wife said I had better take them to another broker and 
torn them into money. The last-named shares I believe to have been some of the Leicester- 
shire and Birmingham, an India bond for £5, and about six scrips of the Bordeaux Railway. 
I declined to comply with this last request She declared there was not the least danger as 
the man was dead, and she became much excited and insisted on my going. I put on my 
hat, and went out as if going to a broker; and returned in about two hours,' and said I bad 
been to a broker (though I had not), who would advance money on the shares on Thursday, 
She remarked it was strange he would not do so then, and that she had her doubts as to my 
having been to a broker. On Monday, the 13th of August, I left home at nine in the morn- 
ing, and returned about half-past 12, when my wife told me two persons had been there in- 
2uiring both for O'Connor and myself; that she did not know them, but believed they were 
iustom-bouse officers. I replied, it was my firm opinion they were policemen in plain cloth- 
ing, and that as sure as she was a woman we should both be apprehended for this crime. ; 
She replied, "Don't tell me that, or I shall faint." I then sat down to dinner, and 
after dinner she said I had better go to Bainbridge's, the broker, and get him . 
to come and take the furniture that night, so that we might take our departure by the 
train to Liverpool, and go thence by steam-packet to New York. I left at half-past two for 
Bainbridge's, and upon my quitting she said she would join me in about an hour and a half. 
After waiting about two nours, I sent the servant to Minver place, but she did not find the 
house. I then went home, and found my wife was gone away in a cab with all her boxes. I 
went through a neighbour's house, and round my own back door wide open, and that every- 
thing, except the furniture, had been taken away ; and 1 was, therefore, left penniless. In 
about half an hour I returned to Bainbridge's, and told Mrrf. Bainbridge that my wife had 
started for the seaside, but I thought J should remain with them a fortnight. I asked the' 
terms, and was told they were the same that Massey paid. 1 remained there till Wednesday 
morning, when I declared my intention of going into the country for a month or so ; and I 
sent Bainbridge's girl for a cab, and quitted the house at half-past seven o'clock, but did not 
tell the cabman where to drive to till he had gone a quarter of a mile dowit the street. I then 
told him to go to the South- Western station, where 1 took a ticket for Southampton, and left 
that place at midnight by the packet, and reached Jersey in twelve hours, and went to the 

Navy Arms Hotel. 

The remainder of the statement it will be unnecessary to give, as it merely referred to 
the proceedings at Jersey, and had nothing whatever to do with the crime: He stated, 
however, " that after his wife returned from Mr. O'Connor's on the night of the murder, 
she went down stairs with a large pair of scissors, and cut off the whole of his clothes 
and buried them, as well as the slippers that were upon the corpse ; and then she got 
a strong piece of cord, and they both tied the legs back to the haunches ; and having 
done so they put the body in the hole and covered it with lime, and then trod the earth in, 
which occupied a considerable time, and they did not retire till nearly midnight, and the next 
morning they again set to work at the grave, and concluded it about 11 o'clock, and then the. 
wife said, ' Thank God we are safe ; it is over ; no one will think of looking there for him.' 
About a fortnight before we purchased a pint and a half of vitrol, and this was thrown over 
the body before the lime. My wife also frequently expressed her pleasure at O'Connor being 
dead, and said that he was the greatest villain that ever lived, and she said she would put no 
money out to interest. She afterwards said it would never be found out unless through my 
nervousness, and if any one came she would answer them, as she had the nerve of a horse. 
She likewise said she was sorry she had not read prayers over the body," 
This remarkable statement concluded in the following words :— 

" I do hereby solemnly declare that the foregoing account, as written by the Rev. W. S, 
Roe, the chaplain, at my suggestion, is just and true. 

"Frederick George Masking. 
" Condemned cell, Horsemonger-lane, Nov. 9, 1849. 
" Signed in the presence of— " W. J. Roe, G. Hallbtt, S. Deals." 
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